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THE LORD’S DAY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MCGREGOR. 


As any discussion of the Sabbath question 
in the pages of the Cuinese Recorder must 
necessarily be too fragmentary to be satisfac- 
tory, I fully sympathize with the reluct- 
ance to introduce this subject expressed in 
the Editorial note of the March number. I 
feel that a question which most of the mis- 
sionaries in China must have carefully studi- 
ed ere they came here, is not one upon which 
their views are likely to be changed by a 
brief article in a periodical. I think there- 
fore that it might have been well if S. A., 
before inviting the missionary body in China 
to reconsider their views, had made sure that 
he was prepared to throw so much new light 
on the subject as to entitle him to make that 
modest proposal. I am one of those mission- 
aries that have adopted what he would call 
“ Sabbatarian” views, but I have been un- 
able to find in his article any objection to 
these views that can be called new—(not 
even the insinuation that those who hold them 
are bigoted, for this also seems to me to be 
an argument that I have met with before)— 
and the considerations that led to my adopt- 
ing them at first appear, in consequence, 
equally valid still. Some of these considera- 
tions will be indicated in the remarks I make 
on §. A.’s communication, although in these 
I shall study brevity rather than complete- 
ness. 

I. Asa matter of course the first ques- 
tion that presents itself is that of the prim- 
eval Sabbath; and although 8. A. seems to 
doubt whether its institution in Eden would 
necessarily imply that it was binding after 
the fall, P thin he will, on farther considera- 
tion, admit, with Paley, (whose views were 
certainly not ‘Sabbatarian y) that; “If the 
Divine command was actually delivered at 
the creation, it was addressed no doubt to 
the whole human species alike, and contin- 
ues, unless repealed by some subsequent 
revelation, binding upon all who come to the 





knowledge of it.” As to whether the Sab- 
bath ~ was instituted in paradise, the | 
narrative in Genesis appears so plain and the 
meaning so unmistakeable, that it alone. 


ought to be decisive on the question. §S. A. 
admits that Gen. II, 3. cannot be explained 
away; and how he can in that case come to 
the conclusion, at which he arrives, that the 
early origin of the Sabbath is “ not proven,” 
is, to say the least, singular. 


But this, it appears to me, is not the only 
passage incapable of being explained away. 
In the fourth commandment, the blessing 
and sanctifying of the Sabbath are evidently 
spoken of as a fact in the past; and, in Exod. 
XVI, before the giving of the law we find 
the Sabbath a recognized ordinance. Apart 
from other considerations, I cannot see that 
the evidence of the institution of a prim- 
eval Sabbath, afforded by these three pas- 
ages is either scanty or insecure: nor can I 
regard it as unaccountable that the Sabbath 
is not directly spoken of in a history so frag- 
mentary as that of the patriarchs is, seeing 
that even in the fuller accounts of a later 
period there is, for instance, no notice of 
circumcision from the time of Joshna to the 
Babylonish Exile. Is it to be inferred that, 
during these eight hundred years, circumcis- 
ion was neglected and forgotten ? 


II. With regard to the Sabbath law of 
the Fourth Commandment, S. A.’s difficulties 
seem chiefly to arise from his not understand- 
ing the distinction between the Decalogue 
and the judicial law of the Jewish people as 
anation. In the history of the Jewish dis- 
pensation the Decalogue stands by itself. It 
was proclaimed by God’s own voice on Sinai 
and written on tables of stone, which were 
placed in the ark of the covenant as “the 
basis of Jehovah's throne among his people.” 
But the Jews were not only worshippers of 
God, they were a Theocracy. God was the 
king of the nation, and the national code of 
laws was by him privately communicated to 
Moses who announced them to the people. 
The system of politico-ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, (technically divided into the judicial 
and ceremonial law), thus revealed, was ad- 
apted to the special circumstances of Israel 
and was thus in its nature temporary. In 
common with the rest of the Decalogue, the 
Sabbath found a place in the national legis- 
lation, and it is as a part of the law of the 
commonwealth that special enactments are | 
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made with regard to its observance, and pen- 
alties attached to a breach of it. 

What then does S. A. mean by talking of 
our lowering the requirements of the fourth 
commandment, and cancelling its penalties? 
Neither the fourth, nor any other command- 
ment of the Decalogue, has a penalty affixed 
to it there. As sims against Ged the trans- 
gression uf them must be dealt with by God 
alone; but as violations of the laws of the 
Jewish state they were dealt with by the 
civil power. Why does not S. A. charge us 
with lowering the requirements of the sev- 
enth commandment, and annulling its pen- 
alties? A breach of it was also in the Jew- 
ish commonwealth punishable with death. 
Or why does he not shew that there is noth- 
ing immoral in striking a father or mother? 
“Moral laws,” he says, “do not admit of 
such treatment” as we have applied to the 
Sabbath law, in lowering its requirements 
and annulling its penalties; and as the fifth 
commandment has been treated in precisely 
the same manner, seeing we do not now re- 
quire a man who strikes his father to be put 
to death, it follows in consequence, that 
there is nothing moral in the fifth command- 
ment. Even as a part of the national code, 
the Sabbath law was not of such rigour as 
S. A. would have us suppose. The state- 
ment about not kindling fires is simply an ex- 
egetical blunder. The passage in question 
is introductory to the directions about the 
erection of the tabernacles, and the fires in 
question are evidently those needed for the 
work. The people are being told that even 
this holy undertaking must be interrupted, 
and all work cease on the sacred day, a “sign 
between God and Israel, and that it is a per- 
petual covenant with that people?” 

By the same process of reasoning he would 
doubtless show that the rainbow never exist- 
ed until after the flood; for it is said “once 
and again” that it is “the token of the cov- 
enant” with Noah, and how could this be 
said if had been an object long familiar to 
all the world! 

The fact is that as the previous existence 
of the rainbow did not prevent its being 
chosen as a token to remind God's people of 
his promise, so neither did the previous ex- 
istence of the Sabbath, as a primeval institu- 
tion, and in the Decalogue, prevent its being 
set apart, as a permanent sign of God’s cov- 
enant with Israel. 

After all, however, it is found that the 
Fourth Commandment can be got rid of only 
by abandoning all the others, and according- 
ly, we are told that the Decalogue, as such, 
is binding upon none except Jews. The 
basis on which this theory rests is that the 
Ten Commandments were “addressed to the 





;derstood by Christians, its 


nation which God had rescued from Egypt.” 
Surely this ground is very scanty and inse- 
cure.” Those who rest on it do not seem to 
have considered how far the principle they 
thus lay down would carry them. Our Lord, 
for instance, sys: ‘‘Labour not for the 
meat that perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.” “ But,” says 
some one, “ this commandment has no refer- 
ence to me; it was addressed to those whom 
Christ had miraculously fed, and introduced 
by the prologue, ‘Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled.” All 
the Epistles in the New Testament, and 
indeed almost the entire Bible, would, on 
this principle, be deprived of all authority as 
regarded us; for it is a characteristic feature 
of the revelation God has given to men in 
Scripture that it is not given in the form of 
a collection of abstract propositions, but was 
in the first instance addressed to particular 
individuals and societies. The fact that God, 
in giving a commandment to a particular in- 
dividual or community, adduced along with 
it considerations calculated to influence the 
persons addressed, does not change the in- 
herent nature of the commandment, or nar- 
row the range of its obligation. I prefer 
therefore, with the Apostle James, to regard 
“the law,” as the authoritative standard of 
right and wrong, agreeing with him that He 
who said, Do not commit adultery, said also, 
Do not kill, and also, Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. To St. James it was 
clearly something that a commandment was 
“ Enshrined amid the Eternal Verities of the 
moral law ;” and it evidently never occurred 
to him that of the ten precepts proclaimed 
in circumstances of such ¢wful majesty, and 
treated with such distinguished honour, one 
might be merely ceremonial, and applicable 
to Jews ; for, addressing Christians, he says, 
whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 

Apart however from the authority given 
to it by its position in the Decalogue, can the 
Fourth commandment by itself be shown to be 
amoral preceipt? I believe it can. 

S. A. holds that a moral precept is one 
connaturally known. Known to whom? To 
the whole human family? In that case the 
Kighth{commandment is not a moral precept; 
for if S. A. will try, I doubt not he will find 
many Chinese prepared to maintain that 
there is nothing wrong in parents putting 
their female children to death, if it so please 
them ; and even in the Christian countries of 
England and America the same thing in 
another form is openly defended. 

Neither is the Seventh commandment, tried 
by this criterion, a moral precept, for as un- 
requirements 
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would have appeared to the philosophers of 
Greece and Kome the merest folly. No one 
with even a smattering of an acquaintance 
with the classics can fail to see that the 
“*Macte virtute esto” utterance of the aus- 
tere Cato gave expression to the general 
feeling on this point. And what shall we 
say of the Second commandment, forbidding 
the use of images in the worship of God? 
Is there nothing moral in it? It would ap- 
pear not, seeing that a large body of profess- 
ing Christians, instead of finding it support- 
ed by their moral sense, see it to be their 
duty systematically to break it. 

All will, I think agree that, a law based 
on the nature of man as he exists in the pres- 
ent world and on the various relations he 
sustains, is a moral low. Now that the Sab- 
bath law is based on the nature of man as 
man, and on his relation to God, is I think 
capable of proof. That the relation of man 
to God is such as to render the devotion of 
some portion of his time specially to his ser- 
vice a moral duty, will not, I suppose, be 
questioned. But is there anything specially 
moral in the Sabbath rest being one day in 
seven, rather than one in six or ten? In 
spite of S. A.’s anticipatory charge of gross 
presumption, I must venture to maintain that 
there is; for in the first place, man was placed 
—as the representative of God, at the head 
of a world created ona seven days plan— 
‘a plan comprising six days of Divine crea- 
tive working and one day of Divine compla- 
cent resting,” and in the second place, that 
he might properly occupy the position thus 
assigned him, he himself was created with 
a nature and constitution based on a seven 
day’s plan. That the ordinance of the Sab- 
bath was based upon the plan of creation is 
testified both at its primeval institution, and 
in the words of the fourth commandment. 
That man is so constituted as to require 
physerty, mentally, and spiritually a day of 
noly rest in seven, has been so abundantly 
shewn by experience that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the evidence, and I would 
merely quote one extract from Proudhon’s 
work, “La Célébration du Dimanche.” His 
standpoint may be understood from the fol- 
lowing ‘passage:—“It is almost useless to 
say that I look at all the facts relative to the 
Jewish religion as well as to Christianity 
from a purely human point of view: one is 
no longer now-a-day suspected of religiosité 
because he discovers in religion things that 
are reasonable.” Yet, farther on, he say: 
“ Diminish the week by only one day, the 
labour is insufficient as compared with tlie 
repose; increase it by the same quantity, the 
labour becomes excessive. Establish every 


up the natural unity of the day, you destroy 

|the numerical equilibrium of things. Grant 
on the contrary forty-eight hours of repose 
after twelve consecutive days of toil, you 
kil] the man by inactivity after having ex- 
hausted him by fatigue.” It is plainly man’s 
duty to act in accordance with the nature 
God has given him; and the law of the Sab- 
bath being based upon the nature of the 
Divine procedure in creation, and on the 
| constitution bestowed on man, a breach of it 
is an immorality of the same nature as in- 
| temperance or unchastity. 


| III. With regard to the question of the 
_ change of day, I would remark, in limine, 
| that the Sabbath of the Decalogue and the 
Jewish Sabbath are not, as S. A. assumes, 
convertible terms. I have already shewn 
that the Jewish Sabbath was the Sabbath of 
| the judicial law, with its specific enactments 
and penal sanctions. The Lord’s Day is as 
|much the Sabbath of the Decalogue as the 
| Jewish Sabbath was. All that was fixed in 
| Eden, and all that was fixed by the Deca- 
| logue was that one day in seven should be set 
apart for holy rest. 





Those who hold that the six days of crea- 
| tion were literal days of twenty four hours 
| have, it must be admitted, some ground for 
|maintaining that the Sabbath rest was at- 
| tached to a particular day of the week. But, 
|seeing we are I suppose generally agreed 
| that the six days of creation were not days 
|of twenty-four hours, and seeing that the 
| Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us that the 
|Seventh day, on which God rested, is a 
| period of time not yet ended, it seems difli- 
|cult to say why any one day of the seven 
| should be preferable to another. The fourth 
commandment says nothing whatever of the 
| Seventh day of the week, as such, but only 
| of the seventh day, in relation to six other 
| days that are to be spent in a different man- 
jner. We have a similar use of the term 
| ‘seventh day’ in the narrative of the institu- 
tion of the feast of unleavened bread, and as 
that ‘seventh day’ was always the twenty 
irst of the month, it could not bea fixed 
day of the week. I must therefore, until 
some evidence to the contrary be produced, 
continue to hold that, instead of disappear- 
ing on the advent of Christianity, the Sab- 
|bath “continued in force, perpetuating its 
/ claim on all men for ever.” 
| When the day was changed, a new name 
| became necessary to prevent confusion, and 
the term “Lord’s day” seems to have been 
adopted with a reference to the words of the 
Saviour: “The son of man is Lord also of 
| the Sabbath day.” Ata later period, when 


— 





three days a half day of rest, you multiply |the general prevalence of Christianity as 
by division the loss of time, and in breaking compared with Judaism, removed the risk 
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of mistake as to what day was meant, the 
term “Sabbath,” came again into common 
use. 

S. A. asserts that, for a long time the 
seventh day was observed by Christians to- 
gether with the first. If he had said it was 


not observed, he would have been nearer the | 


truth. The fact is that some Judaizing 
Christians wished to enforce the observance 
of the seventh day, along with circumcision, 
as essential to salvation, and it was in opposi- 
tion to these views that the apostle employed 
the language, with regard to the Jewish Sab- 
bath, which S. A. seems to suppose was 
meant to apply to the Sabbath institution 
generally. ‘That the seventh day was not 


observed by the Christian church we met | 


with an incidental proof in the narrative of 
Paul’s visit to Troas, (Acts XX.) There 
we find him waiting a whole week to meet 
the brethren when they assembled on the 
first day of the week ; whereas had they ob- 
served the seventh day he would have had 
an opportunity of meeting them sooner. 

I meant to say something on the practical 
bearing of this question on our work in 
China, but fear I have already occupied too 
much space. With regard however to 8. A.’s 
concluding suggestions, I would venture to 
suggest that number three might have been 
omitted. Ido not know who S. A. is, and 
therefore mean no disparagament when I say 
that missionaries, as sharp sighted as he, 
have grown gray, watching over churches in 
China, and requiring of their members strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Does he sup- 
pose they really stand in need of the sugges- 
tion he kindly offers them? 


Amoy, 25th March, 1870. 





WILL MISSIONARIES BE PERMITTED 
TO RESIDE IN THE INTERIOR 
OF CHINA? 


BY REV. C. A. STANLEY. 








This question, which is of very great 
interest to all who are anxious for the 
speedy extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the East, cannot receive an 
unequivocal affirmative as yet. As a 
fact, many Catholic and a few Protest- 
ant missionaries are doing so. Others 
have failed in effecting an entrance, or 
have done so at great risk of life. 

The recent failure of the agents of 
the American Board to effect an en- 
trance at J-cho, a city situated about 
70 miles S. W. of Peking, is an event 


of some importance, as being the first 
|of the kind in this province, and espe- 
cially as coming under the immediate 
cognizance of the central Government. 
Premises were rented there on the 10th 
of September last,and the money in full 
‘for one year paid. ‘ 

About a month after, one of the mis- 
sion went to take permanent possession 
and commence repairs, preparatory to a 
speedy removal of his family. To his 
astonishment, the doors were barred 
and locked against him. The Land- 
lord could not be prevailed on to open 
them, nor could any satisfactory rea- 
ison be obtained for not doing so. It 
finally became known that the Magis- 
‘trate of the place had privately forbid- 
|den him to give possession. According- 
ly a visit was paid to his Honor, to as- 
icertain his reasons for such interfer- 
‘encq. The principal reason he gave 
| was proximity to the Imperial tombs— 
the good influences of the place would 
| be injured by the so near residence (7 
miles) of foreigners. 

He said that he had referred the final 
decision to the “ Foreign Office,” in’ Pe- 
king, by whose advice he must be 
guided. 

The missionary then returned to 
bring the case before the Minister in 
charge of the American Legation. 
But as it had already been laid before 
the Foreign Office by the local magis- 
trate, he thought an interference on 
his part would only complicate matters. 

As soon as practicable after this, the 
place was again visited at his advice, 
by two members of the mission, who 
waited on the magistrate to ascertain 
what answer, if any, had been received 
from the “Foreign Office.” The deci- 
sion was adverse to a residence there, 
based on the objection raised by the 
local officer. The validity of this ob- 
jection can be known, only by the ef- 
forts at securing residences at other 
points being crowned with success. 


The manner in which the parties con- 
nected with this transaction were treat- 
ed by the magistrate, is significant. 
Two of the men who were sureties for 
the good faith of the landlord were 
|most inhumanly beaten—the other sure- 
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ty fled. The missionaries saw one of 
these men—still unable to leave his 
kang, or brick bed. He had received 
100 “* bamboos”—or blows from a board 
about three inches wide—on his thigh, 
and 20 blows of the (1 inch wide) leath- 
er strap on his face. 

Disabled by the beating, he, was 
then—in November and December—lock- 
ed to a stone platform for seventeen 
days, with no fire and scanty bedding. 
He had but just been released, by the 
payment of a fine of about $75, when 
the representatives of the mission saw 
him in the middle of December. 

The flesh of his thigh to the depth of 
over one inch, and about five inches in 
diameter was dead and had begun to 
slough off. 

By the people, the missionaries were 
treated kindly and respectfully. They 
saw nothing to indicate the existence 
of any other than a friendly feeling, a 
willingness to listen, and to aid them 
in their plans. As a rule, this is our 
experience throughout the north of 
China. With the exception of some 
localities, I think this principle will 
hold good for the whole of China. 

Trouble generally has some connec- 
tion with government or its representa- 
tives. 

Not the least indication of bad feeling 
was manifested by the people, on either 
of the three visits to this city. But 
contempt for the foreigners was mani- 
fest in the last interview of the mission- 
aries with the cruel and unjust officer. 

A most important distinction is here 
indicated by two facts. 

1. The perfect willingness of the 
people to allow foreigners to reside 
among them. 2. The entire unwilling- 
ness of the official class—the govern- 
ment—to permit such residence, and de- 
termination to prevent it if possible. 

This opposite feeling existing in the 
hearts of the people and in the govern- 
ment of China is of the greatest import- 
ance, and should never be lost sight of 
in any of our relations with China. 

Another important fact, is that the 
existence of any feeling of unwilling- 
ness to permit our residence in the in- 





but as foreigners. No distinction is 
made by people or officers in this re- 
spect, till they learn by experience the 
real differences between us. 

With these facts before us, it becomes 
apparent that it will depend somewhat 
upon circumstances, whether we can 
effect further residences in the interior. 
If in any particular locality the official 
class (wnich includes the literati, who 
are official aspirants), or the magistrate 
of the place does not participate in the 
strong feeling against foreigners which 
so generally prevails, little or no dif- 
ficulty will be met in effecting a quiet 
entrance. 

If however the magistrate sympath- 
izes strongly with this prejudice against 
foreigners, and is a man of any influ- 
ence aud skill, a residence will be se- 
cured only after much difficulty, and 
at more or less risk. 

No difficulty is likely to arise among 
the people. Where they are in some 
measure connected with disturbances, 
the origin of the trouble can almost in- 
variably be traced to official interfer- 
ence. This has been true in the South— 
it will doubtless be true in the North. 

But we need not be discouraged. Pro- 
gress is making, and truth, Christian 
truth is advancing. 


Trentsin, Feb., 1870. 





PRINTING BOOKS IN FOOCHOW 
COLLOQUIAL. 


To what extent is it desirable to print and 
circulate Christian Books in the Foochow 
Colloquial? 


[ Two Essays read before the Foo- 


chow Missionary Conference July 27th, 
1869. ] 








First Essay 
BY REV. ARTHUR W. CRIBB. 





We have met this afternoon—not to 
consider any new scheme and to pass 
our opinion on the prospect of the suc- 
cess of our undertaking—but, in point 
of fact, to sit in judgment upon a plan 
already established, and to decide, with- 
out prejudice, from our experience of 


terior is not against us as missionaries, | the operation of that plan, how far the 
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objects sought by it have been attain. 
ed; in order that we may ascertain 
what should be our course of action in 
this respect for the future. 

The need of a written Colloquial in 
some form or other, seems to be ad- 
mitted by universal consent. Mission- 
aries at Peking, Ningpo, Amoy, and 
Canton, show by the action which they 
have taken in this matter, that they 
concur with us in the opinion that the 
written character or Book language is 
unsuited to many parts of our work, 
and presents insuperable difficulties in 
the way of conveying Christian truth 
to the minds of the lower classes, or of 
instructing those who have otherwise 
embraced the first principles of Chris- 
tianity, in its higher doctrines, so that 
they may grow in knowledge day by 
day, and “go on unto perfection.” In 
what form the colloquial dialect of each 
port should be reduced to writing, 
whether by using the Roman letters, 
or Chinese characters as the symbols 
for sound, great diversity of opinion 
prevails—the main object of the ad- 
vocates of both systems however is the 
same, viz. to enable an uneducated per- 
son to acquire in as short a time as 
possible, a method, by means of which 
he may make himself familiar with, or 
at least may be enabled to search those 
“Scriptures” which are able to make 
him wise unto salvation. For our- 
selves, we have adopted the native 
characters as the medium of communi- 
cation, inasmuch as it was found that 
the natives themselves have adopted 
this method to some extent, however 
small, though in their case it is con- 
fined, so far as Iam able to gather, to 

ublications of an immoral tendency. 

he publication of Christian books in 
the Foochow colloquial has not been 
very large, but confined to the New 
Testament, a few portions of the Old 
Testament, Hymn ere Prayer Books, 
one or two Catechisms and a few Tracts 
and handbills. Of these, however, great 
numbers have been circulated in Foo- 
chow and the neighbourhood, so that 
sufficient has been done to give the 
plan a fair trial, and we are now asked 
to state our experience as to the work. 
ing of the plan, by answering the ques. 





tion,—How far is it desirable to make 
use of the written Foochow colloquial 
as a medium of instruction? 


As far as my own experience goes I 
am compelled to say, that Ido not re- 
gard it as a success, That it is useful 
in some respects there can be no doubt, 
but as a general rule I do not consider 
that it is so advantageous as is usually 
supposed. Although the number of 
characters with which a person must 
be familiar, in order to be able to read 
the colloquial Testament, is considera- 
bly less than would be required to read 
the same when printed in the Book 
style, there yet remains too large a 
number to be acquired with facility by 
those who have little time to devote to 
study. It is true that in six or eight 
months a person of ordinary mental 
capacity may with moderate attention 
be able to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of characters to enable him to read 
many verses in the New Testament, 
but it still takes years to enable him to 
read any chapter with facility, so as to 
be understood by those who hear him 
read it. Even in the Gospels he meets 
with many characters not familiar to 
him and in the epistles the number is 
considerable. In 9 out of 10 of such 
cases the unknown character expresses 
the main point of the sentence—how 
then can the reader understand the 
meaning intended to be conveyed? 
Deduct the principal words from the 
text “It is easier for acamel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God,” and what sense could the reader 
get from it? I therefore conclude that 
the system is too difficult to ensure suc- 
cess in teaching old people, or women, 
or those who have never had instruc- 
tion. If these are the classes which 
we wish to benefit, we must, I conceive, 
either adopt some simpler method, such, 
perhaps as a Romanized colloquial, or 
limit the amount of instraction given 
in this manner to the four Gospels, at 
least so far as the Scriptures are con- 
cerned. 

A great number of those who come 
under our notice have, however, had a 
certain amount of education, and know 
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the sounds of many characters, though 
they know the meaning of very few of 
them. To these, or at least to many 
of them, the colloquial Testament is of| 
immediate use—they can at once read | 
for themselves the historical parts of 
the New Testament, and with a little 
study may soon be able to read any 
part of it with tolerable facility. Many 
of them soon lay aside the colloquial 
Book however, and take up in its place 
the classical Testament, and though 
they are only imperfectly able to trans- 
late it, they prefer reading from a book 
where the characters have a meaning, 
than from one where the sense is gath- 
ered only from the sound. This in- 
dicates that the system is not appre- 
ciated to any extent even by that class 
for whose benefit we suppose it to be 
designed. However, I argue nothing 
more from these facts, but, that if no 
colloquial books were in existence these 
men would be able in a short time to 
acquaint themselves with the principal 
facts of Scripture by means of the class- 
ical Testament, as well at least as one 
who, with no previous education, would 
be able to do by means of his colloquial 
Testament after two or three years 
study of that book. This does not dis- 
prove the usefulness of the colloquial 
to certain classes, but only reduces, the 
number of those to whom the colloquial 
isa sine qua non. Now I think that not- 
withstanding the usefulness of this plan 
of the written colloquial to this class of 
persons, we should be perfectly justi- 
fied if we declined to adopt it. The 
class to be benefitted by our labours in 
this respect, is small comparatively, 
while any effort which we make in the 
ordinary Book language, can be brought 
to bear upon millions of people in every 
part of China, and these the most in- 
telligent and influential in the empire. 

If China is to be evangelized by the 
Chinese, surely we may expect, that, 
humanly speaking, it must be by men 
from among the educated classes, men 
held in esteem by the people themselves 
for their attainments. We cannot ex- 
pect that men, who can only read from 
the colloquial Testament, wi!l command 





any very great respect, or exercise any 
great influence for good amongst the; 


masses. They are still uneducated 
men, and though occasionally one may 
arise, who may be an instrument for 
good to many, and be a kind of Rich- 
ard Weaver to the Chinese, yet such 
men will be “few and far between.” 
The missionaries’ time should, therefore 
be spent in the way calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of permament 
good. Now how has it been in Foo- 
chow? Scarcely a single work has 
been written in the Book style, where- 
as nearly every missionary has spent a 
good portion of time over the colloquial, 
chiefly over the colloquial Testament. 
Four versions at least have appeared 
of the whole Testament, besides which, 
separate versions of portions of the 
Testament have been issued. Parts of 
the Old Testament have also appeared in 
this form, though not to any very great 
extent. Now all this must have taken 
an immense amount of time—which, 
if spent in the preparation of some 
useful standard works would have been, 
I imagine, productive of much more 
good. Instead of this—a few ignorant 
farmers—chair coolies, and women have 
through our labors learned to read a 
few chapters of God’s word—while the 
intelligent classes have taken a deeper 
hatred to Christianity than they other- 
wise would have had, on the ground, 
as they allege, that we are corrupting 
the language, and that if Christianity 
prevails, all true literature would cease, 
its teachers and followers being too 
ignorant to be able to understand and 
appreciate the classic style—hence the 
origin of this written colloquial. 

Now though the literati will always 
have prejudices against the gospel from 
the nature of the truth, I think we 
ought not to introduce unnecessarily 
any custom or practice which excites 
their prejudices and makes them hos- 
tile to us—especially in such matter as 
their literature. Our object is to spread 
the truth, and not to render it distaste- 
ful to their feelings by its Foreign as- 
pect. If Christianity prevails, they 
themselves will find out a way to over- 
come the difficulties we complain of, 
either by improvements in the plan of 
education, or by works written in a 
very easy style, or they will, if neces- 
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sary, invent a colloquial for themselves. 
The work is for them to do, not for us. 
Our work is to preach the gospel, and 
to educate native catechists in the 
Scriptures so that they may be able to 
preach better than ourselves. The 
work will not stop for want of colloqui- 
al books. The Apostles did not rely 
upon their providing written instruc- 
tion for the lowest classes. Many 
doubtless at Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, 
and Phillipi were unable to read the 
epistles which St. Paul sent unto them, 
for that there were many poor and un- 
educated in those churches I suppose 
none will gainsay. Did Paul devote 
his chief strength to these? Did he 
write in a kind of pidgin Greek for 
their benefit? And in the case of the 
Roman church was the epistle to the 
Romans written in Latin? or did all the 
members of that church know how to 
read Greek? No, the Apostle laid a 
good foundation. He wrote that which 
would endure, which woald be food for 
educated minds, and these read, trans- 
lated, or explained as the case may have 
been, to their brethren. And did the 
church flourish in this manner? I leave it 
to yourselves to answer. Now Ihaveno 
doubt that both the Apostles and the 
early fathers of the church regretted, as 
much as we can do, the ignorance of 
the common people, but they were ob- 
liged to take things as they found them, 
and leave it to the after generations of 
Christians to do what lay in their power 
to enable a poor man to read the word 
of life. And can we in our own coun- 
try with all our day schools, night 
schools, ragged schools, and cheap press 
make all our poor to read the word of 
God intelligibly ? Can they be taught 
to read so as to understand the mean- 
ing of the words in 6 or 8 months? 
Many have learned to read the letters 
and to spell the words, but that is not 
sufficient ; the meaning cannot be so 
easily conveyed to them, or so easil 

acquired, notwithstanding the simplici- 
ty of language used in our Bible. How 
do we get over the difficulty? Do we 
write a Bible in a style different to all 





the literature of our country? By no} 
means; but we strive to explain the, 
meaning of the text by other works 





written in a simpler style, commenta- 
ries, as it were, for poor readers. Now 
why should we depart from the prac- 
tice of the church from the Apostles’ 
days to the present time in our dealings 
with the Chinese? They have the Bi- 
ble in their own tongue. The Bible in 
the written character is not to them 
what the Latin Bible was to our fore- 
fathers. Multitudes of our ancestors had 
an education in English without look- 
ing at a Latin work. No Chinaman 
has any education without the use of 
the character,—and most of those who 
have been at school in their youth are 
able in after years to read and write to 
some extent. I consider therefore that 
so far as the Scriptures are concerned 
we should have been justified in circu- 
lating them only in the classical. I think 
that though some have derived benefit 
from the use of the colloquial Books, a 
great spirit of opposition has been rais- 
ed against us on this account—still, 
though I would not under present ex- 
perience, vote for the establishment of 
a colloquial scheme, supposing we were 
without one, I would not, now that 
we have all the work prepared to our 
hands, cast it entirely on one side, but 
restrict it within proper bounds—that 
is tosay—I would never circulate the col- 
loquial except after the plan recently 
suggested by Mr. Peet, ie. in conjunc- 
tion with tthe classical, and as a com- 
mentary upon it, and with a notice upon 
the title page of the Book that it is in- 
tended only for the use of those who 
are uneducated. I think there would 
be less objection to that plan, than the 
present one of circulating the colloquial 
character by itself, but even in this 
case I would reserve the book for the 
use of church members, and enquirers, 
and not circulate it among the masses. 
For the same reasons I do not consider 
it advisable to publish any further works 
in the colloquial character. The people 
have now all that is necessary for ena- 
bling them to learn the way of life, and 
there I would stop, at least so far as a 
means of instruction. 

There is one other branch of our la- 
bours where colloquial books are neces- 
sary, at least to some of those present 
—viz., the Public services of the church, 
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where a form of prayer is used. It is! 
desired that we should all with one) 
voice make our confession to Almighty 
God, or make our response to the pray-| 
ers of the church; and as the written} 
language is not a spoken language, it 
would seem inappropriate that our pray- | 
er should ascend in that form to God, 
besides: being (as Art XXIV expresses 
it) “a thing plainly repugnant to the 
word of God and the custom of the 
primitive church, to have Public pray-| 
er in the church, or to minister the! 
Sacraments, in a tongue not understand- 
ed of the people.” The unlearned can} 
listen during the reading of God’s word, 
and may derive instruction, but his 
spirit would be little edified if the devo-| 
tions of the assembly were offered up| 
in classical language. Whereas if the) 
form of prayer was printed in the clasé-| 
ic style, and it was left for each one to 


Hymn is unintelligible to all parties. 
Most of our Hymns are of this form, 


| some, of course, more so than others. 


They are certainly not intelligible to 
those who do not know any thing of 
the classic character, and are not ap- 


preciated by those who do. Most of 


;them might be rendered in an easy 


classic style which would be agreeable 
to all parties and be as intelligible to 
the semi-educated class as the present 
collection. Besides we shall never have 
any variety or number of good hymns 
unless we use classical Hymns. It is 
not in the power of every man to make 
poetry. Any one with a little care 
might make rhythm or doggerel verses, 
but this is not to be called poetry. We 
want good devotional Hymns in good 
Chinese language, such as the Chinese 
themselves could appreciate. Let them 
be as easy as possible in style, for the 


translate as he read it—the responses| sake of the illiterate members of the 
in our church, would I fear be very in-| flock, and as being more adapted for 
harmonious, and our services would pre-| congregational worship—but even if 
sent very little of that order which the | they were a little difficult I would not 
Apostle Paul commends to us. | reject them if good in other respects. 

When a form of prayer for Public |The unlearned will be able to sing them 





. : é : from memory in a short time, and the 
use therefore is required, I consider | ) : 


that the very words to be used must be| 
fully written out, which of course can | 
only be done in the colloquial, and there-| 
fore such publications are necessary | 
and must be continued. 


I pass a very different judgment, how- | 
ever, upon Hymn Books for many rea- 
sons. First, from the peculiarity of the 
language, it is almost impossible to get | 
colloquial Hymns. We are not tied to 
any particular number of characters in 
a form of prayer, but when we come to | 
a hymn it is different. The meter re-| 
stricts us within a certain number, and| 
as it is often found impossible to ex- 
press the idea colloquially in the num- 
ber of syllables or characters, it usually 
happens that that phrase is inserted in 
a classical form. Thus the Hymn be- 
comes neither classical nor colloquial. 
It cannot be understood at other ports, 
on account of the admixture of the one, 
and it cannot be understood here, on ac-| 
count of the admixture of the other, at | 
least by those ignorant persons for whose 
beneiit the Hymns are made. Thus the 


are suitable for children. 


meaning can easily be explained to them 
if they desire to know it. Various 
means can be devised for instructing 
them in the more difficult passages, so 
that they may sing both with the spirit 
and with the understanding also. Is it 
to be supposed that all in our congrega- 
tions at home understand every word 
that we sing? And are we to throw 
out our beautiful hymns on their ac- 
count and to sing only such hymns as 
I think few 
of us would like to do this—for what 
with those which would have to be 
omitted on account of the difficulty of 
the language employed—and those 
which must also be given up on account 
of the difficulty a poetical style gives 
to the understanding of the sense in- 
tended to be conveyed, I fear we should 
have very few left. We must work, 
then, with the Chinese as we do at 
home—upon a broad basis. We must 
not starve the educated for the sake of 
the uneducated. We must not refuse to 
give meat to the man, because the 
child is not strong euough to take it. 
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Let us have a variety—none written in | 
such a style as to grate upon the feel- | 
ings of the intelligent, but such as all | 
could sing with pleasure, who ean read | 
with tolerable facility. Our Brethren | 


at Canton and Hongkong, and I believe | 
r ac se. 9 classics , 2 7 
other places, use a classical Hymn Book | ly concerns only the Foochow speak- 
which is much appreciated. To sum). il eal Se aie TE Tao 
up all that I have written my answer | Sy — eee, 4 on ee ‘ lin, 
to the question before us to-day is this. |® ©@ming upon the ee, oo 
Let us for the future only publish such | lects of Southern, part of Central, and 
books in the Foochow colloquial as | perhaps Western China. I omit in 
are required for the church services this statement the mandarin dialect, 


Second Essay 





BY REV. S. F. WOODIN. 





The subject presented for discus- 
sion at this time is an important and 
practical one. And though it direct- 





(that is when forms of a prayer are 
used) together with the New Test- 
ament in conjunction with the classical, 
and this, not for general circulation, | 
but for the use of the members of our | 
churches. 

If we have time to give to literary 
labours, let us devote it to works which 
will not only assist us in our work in 
this port but also be a help to our 
brethren in other parts. We have re- 
ceived considerable help in this respect 
from missionaries at other ports, and it 
is not right that we should depend up- 
on them and not contribute our share 
to the general fund. Let us seek by 
such means to instruct the more edu- 
cated of our members and in due time 
the masses will be affected. In the mean 
time, let such be educated in Scripture 
doctrine verbally—let those who can- 
not read be encouraged to do as Chris- 
tians of former days—viz. to hear the 
word and to commit the same to mem- 
ory—one text a week, well selected, 
according to the circumstances of the 
converts, would exercise some influence 
for good, and be food for their medita- 
tion during the week. By this means 
we shall compensate in some measure 
for the inability to read on the part of 
our poorer brethren—but by no plan 
whatever, shall we be able to enable 
every man to read his Bible. Even in 
Christian countries, in this 19th cen- 








tury, the same difficulty exists and will 
exist to the end of time. 


r] 


as I think that the Northern mis- 
sionaries, generally, are agreed that 
the great extent of country in which 
it prevails as the spoken dialect, and 
the wide range of native literature 
already published in this form, are 
conclusive evidences that almost the 
whole range of Christian literature, 
may well be published in this form, 
in the future. 

That Christian publications should 
be printed to some extent, in the 
Foochow dialect, is evident to us all 
I suppose, from the good results 
that have already attended some of 
these publications. The New Test- 
ament, Genesis, Job, Psalms, and 
Proverbs, containing in all nearly 
two fifths of the whole Bible have 
been already issued in the col- 
loquial, all except Genesis, in editions 
of one or more thousands, and the 
New Testament: in both large and 
smalltype. Besides these, a prayer- 
book has been published by the 
missions here in this form. 

Shall this work go on still further, 
or has it gone far enough, or too far, 
and if it is to go on, within what 
limits shall it be confined ? 

I think that the use wesee made of 
the books already printed in this form, 
the easier and speedier method of ac- 
quiring Scripture, and Christian 
truths which they affordto the mid- 
dling classes of the people, are suffici- 
ent proof that the work has not gone 
too far, and that with due regard to 


quality, the quantity may well be in- 


creased. To what extent? It is a 
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difficult thing for us now to say 
definitely and precisely what should 
be the exact extent. But, in gener- 


al, we may say, to such extent as| 


will best promote the religious in- 
struction of the people. Especially 
so far as will give the common peo- 
ple the best opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of the Scriptures. And 
in particular I think that the whole 
3ible should be issued in this form, 
in due time, and the same with re- 
ferences, and also a simple com- 
mentary upon it, perhaps somewhat 
after the manner of the Bible Notes 
printed by the Foreign Tract Socie- 
ties. Also the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
such books as the ‘ Peep of Day,” 
and in fact the choicest issues of the 
“Tract Societies,” special works 
against idolatry, elementary books 
specially adapted to the young, and 
perhaps similar books for the in- 
struction of the women. 

Of course we do not deny that 
there are inherent difficulties con- 
nected with printing the loochow 
colloquial with Chinese characters. 
For instance, because, sometimes, 
though somewhat rarely, the same 
character used in the classical for the 
expression of one idea, is used in 
the colloquial, sometimes with and 
sometimes without some sound to ex- 
press another idea. Also because 
some sounds in the colloquial have 
no corresponding sounds in the class- 
ical, and hence no characters can be 
found to exactly express the sound; 
but these instances are few, and in 
reality are overcome without mar- 
ring the colloquial to any great ex- 
tent. These difficulties, as far as 
they do go, are arguments in favor 
of a Romanized colloquial. 

The confusion in the minds of 
readers of the classical, from having 
associated other ideas with the same 
character in the colloquial books, is 
somewhat of a difficulty, though, I 
think, practically, to a certain class 
of readers, of little consequence. So 


also the tendency to the injury of 
istyle in composing in the classical, 
\by familiarity with the colloquial 
books, and partly hence the dislike 
ishown by literary men for these 
|hooks is a slight argument against 
ithem, slight because this class of 
|men are not the ones most likely at 
ifirst to be reached or benefitted by 
\them. In fact they are not prepar- 
‘ed for this class; yet I would not 
isay that I do not think they will 
‘eventually be greatly benefitted by 
‘it. Moreover the matter of style, 
|would perhaps lead them to despise 
/to some extent some of the Christian 
| Books in the classical. A more se- 
‘rious objection is the labor and _ ex- 
| pense required to make the addition- 
jal books. These can only be justi- 
‘fied by counterbalancing benefits 
| brought to the people. 

We think that there are such be- 
nefits to counterbalance all the ob- 
jections. First the Scriptures will 
(be read more and better understood, 
iby the mass of Native Christians 
by being printed in the colloquial 
than if only printed in the classical. 
They learn to read the colloquial so 
willingly, encouraged by hearing the 
language read, and recognizing it as 
their mother tongue, that often their 
interest in learning Christian doc- 
trine, is fostered by their desire to 
read the colloquial Hymns and other 
books, and their reading tends to 
fasten the instruction in their minds. 
This would not be the case to so 
great an extent, if they had only 
classical books to read. In the 
schools, we see the scholars able to 
read colloquial intelligibly, in a very 
short time, in fact almost without 
diligent effort, while to learn the 
classical, so as to be able to read to 
others with the least degree of fluen- 
cy, requires a long and_ laborious 
period of study, and then the stud- 
ents feel little confidence that they 
imay not translate wrongly. See 
field women of ordinary intelligence, 
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reading the hymns and 
read them, and getting many good 
ideas from them, “when 1 no one would | 
have ventured to teach them the) 
classical, and you have a proof that 
colloquial is easier to be learned, and 
in fact is the only literature that the 
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able pe rsons of ordina’ ary intelligence e 
to convey a great deal of instruction 
to those more ignorant, which could 
not well be done without the col- 
loquial. 

The classical in most of China, is 
to the masses, much as the Latin was 





masses will ever read. In fact after!) to Europeans of the times just before 
the one to four or five years of, Luther. Probably the classical is 
schooling which are all that the mid-}much more used, but it is not so 
dling classes, and most of the upper | definite in expressing ideas, not so 
class who do not intend to be schol-| easily acquired as the Latin was at 


ars,"receive, are over, what books do 
this large body of men re: — ¢ [have 
heard men who knew, >, that this 
class are generally ideal to be 
seen reading their old school-books, 
because their fellows laugh at them, 
inquiring if they are going to exam- 
ination, &e.; and hence they gener- 
ally read the easier and racier col- 
loquial books, and also books of a 
similar nature in lowest reading style, 


that time. Perhaps the power and 
prestige of the Literary class, now, 
and probably for along time to come 
the most hostile foe of Christianity 
in China, may depend upon the fact 
of so much of their literature being 
locked up in the classical, causing 
ithose who could unlock it to be 
held in veneration, and to be eligi- 
ble to office. While if intelligence 
‘is diffused among the masses, the 
or in the mandarin. I think that | influence of that class will necessa- 
most of the reading of this class |rily be diminished, and their opposi- 
of people is of this style. Just look | tion less important, and to diffuse this 
in the shops and see persons reading, | intelligence we must have colloquial 
and you will very generally come /books. The Papacy could not be 
across this style of books, and so too | effectually overthrown by Luther 
in the houses of mechanics and la-| by using the Latin tongue. The peo- 
borers; even the women probably |ple would probably have been won 
read this class of books, when they | back to Rome, if fhey had not had 
read at all, far more than any other. Ithe S Scriptures and other good books 
All this is a preparation and an aid jin their own language, their mother 
for reading our colloquial books, and | |tongue. To some extent the same need 
are reasons —_ the people learn to | appears here, and among the people 
read them so readily. That they speaking all the dialects in China. 
ean understand oh at they do read, | They will need to be able to read 
in their own colloquial better than jand have read to them, the wonderful 
if it were in the classical, is both | works of God in the tongue in which 
self evident from the nature of|they have been born, and this will, 
things; and is clearly seen in this, ito say the least, be greatly facilitated 
that to tell to another the ideas of | by colloquial books. I think the 
a classical sentence, they themselves | use of the classical almost exclusive- 
first translate it into the colloquial | ly, has led to or at least fostered an 
to make them intelligible. excessive regard to the form in which 

Moreover the classical books are |truth is expressed, while the truth 
not generally designed to be read to | itself is considered of little practical 
others, but only to convey their ideas | use. Hence we hear people quote 
to the person W vho looks at the print-| the most simple truths, in a classical 
ed page. But colloquial books are form, as something wonderfully con- 
designed for both purposes, and en-/ vincing while the same truth in con- 





ted) 
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versational style loses in their estima- 
tion halfof its value. Allsuch sham 
should be discouraged. Our helpers 
should understand that a sentence 
road from the classical and translat- 
ed into the colloquial, is no more 
profound, or significant than if 
Jjirst read colloquially. Good collo- 
quial books all help in all those things. 
In what has been said there has been 
nothing implying that books in the 
classical should be discarded. Not at 
all. But they should be used by those 
for whom they are fitted. Moreover 
books well made in the classical are 
a great help inrendering the same 
into colloquial books. If there were 
a perfectly faithful and satisfactory 
classical version of the Bible, the 
making of a colloquial version would 
be greatly facilitated. And, vice 
versa, one good faithful colloquial 
version would facilitate greatly a 
revision, and correction of any of the 
classical version. The same thing 
would hold in regard to the making of 
tracts and other books, so that the 
labor expended exclusively for the 
benefit of the colloquial is not quite 
so great as would otherwise appear. 
There are various ways of economis- 
ing the work, so that some of it 
might be done at times when other 
active missionary work wonld not 
be done. But still there is consider- 
able work required, and the superior 
facilities for tesine the Bible and 
the way of life aresufficient reasons for 
expending it. It is now, from the 
number of missionaries in China, 
but a little while before a great mass 
of Christian publications will have 
appeared in the classical, so that 
there is little danger that that class 
of literature will be impoverished, by 
reason of translators neglecting it for 
the colloquial. It never has been 
considered a waste of labor, that the 
missionaries to the Sandwich Island- 


‘the whole Bible and many other 
\books into each of those languages, 
after making the written language 
itself for them; much more may it 
be labor well spent to do the same 
thing for the 3, or 4 millions of 
Foochow colloquial speaking people. 

Yolloquial books will probably 
have a tendency to greatly multiply 
the number of unpaid teachers and 
helpers in the future. They will 
tend I think to make the people 
better judges of preaching, and nwt 
to be deluded with empty sounds 
‘because they are uttered by those 
who know the classical. 

These thoughts I would throw out 
as hints in regard to this theme, and 
hope we may all be profited by : 
free expression of opinions upon this 
practical subject. 








CHINESE ARTS OF HEALING. 
On Charms. 








BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. 





Cuapter II. 





( Continued. ) 


It only remains, now to speak of the 
mode of administering those charms 
that are prescribed to be drunk. They 
are drawn on yellow paper in the 
manner already described, then burnt, 
and the ashes are used in water, spirit 
or other menstrua. <A sort of soup or 
decoction is formed with the ashes in 
the menstrua ,and this is swallowed, 
the suitable prayer is repeated, and the 
jcure is supposed effected. The dis- 
|eases in which water alone is employed 
|are these; consumption, abscesses of the 
‘entire body with pain and swelling; 
| diseases of pregnancy, epistaxis, bruis- 
es, the evil effects of licentions living ; 
| fish bone in the throat ; (the dragon is in 
| the charm ;) all kinds of fevers; (the pati- 
ent is to look South in taking it:) dif- 
ficult parturition, (10 charms, probably 











ers, who numbered less that 100,000 on account of 10 lunar months—the 
in all, and to the Tahitians, Sa- period of uterogestation, are written 
moans and other nations, translated on one sheet of paper and placed on 
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the head and cold water is taken and | The remaining charms are all order- 
squirted out three times.) In writing) ed to be taken in various medicinal 
all charms, the pencil must be taken | decoctions, very much according to the 


in the right hand, and the eye directed 
towards it, and it must be written 
without lifting the pencil, from the 
paper, or stopping. To cure debility 
and all consequent diseases, the charm 
is to be taken in pure water; for the 
cure of all unknown and unnamed 
affections repeat the prayer; “ Let the 
—- brightness that comes from the 
{ast, shine upon the disease and cause it 
and all noxious influences to vanish.” 
To cure bad ulcers, write the fu six 
times; burn it and take the ashes in 
water—also for the cure of Kardialgia ; 
acharm to be taken while travelling, 
and one for the cure of intoxication, 
and the effects of excessive venery. 


In the following conditions, the ashes 
of the burnt charm are ordered to be 
taken in tea: for the cure of ulcers of 
the heart, imbecility, burns, (place the 
ashes in strong tea, made with well- 
water, add a little salt and soy, and 
wash the part;) and sleepiness, (the lower 
part of the charm is sun and moon 
equal to brightness). 


In the following, the burnt ashes are 
directed to be taken in spirit (samshu;) 
for the cure of dysentery; foot or 
breech presentations called RE Sif; or 


difficult labour, the By t?o of the Chi- 
nese weight is first to be heated to 
redness and placed in the spirit; abscess- 
es of the breast caused by the blowing 
upon it of the vapour from the nose 
of the child (to be taken in old spirit ;) 
to cure uneasiness and want of desire 
in the heart; dropsy; bruises from 
fighting ; deafness and ringing in the 
ears (EE FES ) (one to be placed in the 
ear as well; ifthe ear is discharging 
blood and pus, blow the ashes into it:) 
loss of sensation; oedema (besides 
drinking the ashes, draw a charm on 
‘the swollen part and read the prayer 
seven times and the swelling will dis- 
appear!): boils and carbunceles, ditto ; 
neuralgia and pain of the testes; colic 
of adults and dyspepsia; abdominal 
pain in both sexes; pyrosis. 





practice prescribed in their so-called 
medical bouks, all of which rest upon 
the Pén T’sao. If there be any virtue 
in these charms at all—this virtue 
must certainly lie in the drugs specified 
in which the burnt ashes are infused. 
They embrace the most frequently used 
Chinese medicamenta, and it would 
be strange, if they were not quite and 
as often successful as the same drugs 
in the hands of the general practition- 
ers, who prescribe quite empirically 
and often with no better reasons than 
is implied in this charming method, 
viz. the faith of the patient. As might 
be expected many harmless simples 
from the vegetable kingdom (minerals 
are seldom if ever employed from their 
ignorance of Chemistry) are used, and 
in many cures the relief is directly ob- 
tained from the medium in which the 
Fu is taken. The strong faith required 
must facilitate the cure. And notwith- 
standing all this, there is yet so much 
ignorance and superstition with -the 
peculiar Tauist tenets mixed up with 
it, that it is remarkable, that a people 
otherwise so shrewd, should not have 
penetrated the quackery and charlatan- 
ism of this method agesago. We have 
already given a sufficient number of 
examples to keep one’s risible muscles 
in exercise. We subjoin a few more to 
complete the picture, in relation to 
the charms requiring to be drunk in 
medicinal infusions. To drive away 
the three corpses (= a Tauist 


idea) that afflict the soul and bearit down, 
take acharm written on certain days 


(FR FA, FA F) of the “ Heavenly 


Stems” and Earthly Branches, or on 
the birthday of the patient, in a decoc- 
tion of olibanum. Cardamoms are 
ordered with the burnt ashes, to pre- 
serve the life of the foetus and to en- 
able the mother to carry to the full 
period. All female diseases may be 
treated with sheep’s milk; cough and 
paralysis with carrot soup; when re- 
covery is slow and it is feared the 
remedies will not arrive in time to 


, overtake the disease, write a charm 
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with shang, ear, and to eat, or when 
the disease is rapid and there is no 
time, do as follows—for example if 
dysentery, disease of bowels or abdo- 
men, blood diseases, if male, the ashes 
of the charm in congee or tincture of 
ginger and syrup of lemon; if female, 


take in hsiang fu a y- 


In disease of the yang eat vinegared 
rice or pure well-water; if of the yin 
or rheumatism, infusion or tincture of 
ginger. These are medical uses. If 
surgical, place the vinegared ashes on 
the affected part; if it be a fracture, 
ditto, but be careful to leave an empty 
space, for the poisonous vapour to 
escape and upon this part dust a little 
of the dried ashes of the charm, with 
the addition of a drop of pig’s gall. 

The following are the chief diseases, 
and the appropriate remedies or mens- 
trua in which to take the ashes of the 
burnt charm. We shall particularize, 
giving the name of the diseasés in 
English, the remedy in Chinese with 
the Botanical names, and we have 
drawn out the various diseases where 
the same remedial agent or menstruum 
is employed and thrown them together. 
In the botanical identifications, Tatari- 
now is chiefly followed. 

we tik Sz-su (Lophanthus and melis- 
sa) to cure febricula, with headache 
and catarrh. 

A ay Ju-hsiang (olibanum) apop- 
lexy and general debility. 

(= at Tang-kwei (rad Levestici 
simensis) and J. B Jén-shen (Panax 
Ginseng) for internal wounds and ex- 
treme debility, fever, hemoptysis, con- 
stipation and difficult parturition. 

[= Pien-tew (Lablab vulgaris ) 
Dolichos Lablab. English Cholera. 

Ta ea Yin-chen (flores Artemisiz) 
cedema. 

Rk 4- Tau-jen (Nudei Persice) 
with olibanum for female consumption 
or debility depending upon worms; 
incessant vomiting, diarrhea. The 
Chinese have a kind of consumption 


and toothache said to be caused by) 


worms. 





3 kh Heu-pu (Cortex Magnoliz) 
dyspepsia. 

a it Hsiang-fuh (rad Cyperi) all 
sorts of diseases, dyspepsia, ulcers 
(mammary), difficult parturition, female 
hiccough and nausea. This is the most 
commonly used medicine in all female 
affections. 


ii =) Chwen-hiung (rad Levis- 
tici?) headache. 

ri] Tif Po-h‘o (Mentha) layngites 
and infantile convulsions. 

Ay ES Shih-kau (Gypsum) cough. 

HE aE Sheng-chiang (Ginger) va- 
rious minor complaints, vomiting, ver- 
tigo with indistinct vision. 

A a Mu-hsiang (Costus Amarus) 
stomach-ache and diarrhea. 

He Be Wu-ii (Fructus Xanthoxyli) 
bellyache. 

[i E Chen-pi (Citrus) rumbling 
noise in abdomen ( B PES ) dyspepsia, 
colic, male hiccough and nausea. 

a Bi Cho-chien (Plantago major) 
dysuria. 


oe ri Chai-hu (rad Bupleuri oc- 
toradiati) feverishness. 

A JK. Muk-wa (Cydonize Saponice 
fructus) eye diseases. 

AE AY Kwei-chih (Cinnamon) in 
pain of the arm. 

We ra] Chiang-hwo (Archangelica?) 
in pain of the vertebra. 

rip a Sha-jen (Cardamom) to pre- 
serve fetal life. Muh-siang and Tang- 
kwet for the cure of blood and air dis- 
eases. 

4 aE Fu-ling (Pachyma pincto- 
rium) painless abscesses. 

Ay =] ri] Shih-chang-pu (rad Acori 
terrestris) non compos mentis, want of 
intelligence. 

[sii -[- Chén-t‘u (earth) incoherence: 
tien-chien. 

q #p Shan-ch‘a Crategus pinna- 
tifida (Shan-li-hung) in catarrh, over- 


|eating and its disagreeable effects. 
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Hi Hwang-lien (Justicia pan- 
iculata) (a kind of Gentian and by some 
so called) in inflammation of the eye. 

Hi .> ° ° — 

+H LJ Kan-tsao (Liquorice) incip- 
rent consumption and summer belly- 
ache. 


th Zt Ft -F- She-chiiin-tse (fruit quis- 
qualis senensis) against children eating 
the — wadding of their garment. 

Kee Ea. Teng-tsao (azalia papyrifera) | 
(Hooket) bad dreams and throat dis- 
eases, the wick of the common lamp 
used in China. 

hia tA Hiung-hwang (Realgar. Red 
sulphide of arsenic) bites of serpents, 
insects etc., pot-belly, (supposed to be 
collections of air in the abdomen). 

Chwen-huing and Chén-p‘i to cure 
pain and swelling of the entire body. 

K 4% Tien-tung, (rad Asparagie), 
with ginseng for worms, flatulence and 
cough. 

Sha-yen and Chen-p‘i for languor in 
the heart. 


FR Ae FE Kwan-tung-hwa (flores 
Farfare) in cough. 


¥ ily Chang-shan (rad Lysim- 
achize) in ague. 

c=} TA Tsao-Kwo (fruit Amomi 
medii) in ague. 

We have confined our remarks on 
charms, to these relating to preventive 
or curative medicine. If the subject 
were extended to admit of all manner 
of charms, we should absorb the total 
issue of this journal for the next year, 
in elucidating and illustrating the sub- 
ject, and we ‘should then have 1 made one 
‘of the richest and rarest collections of 
superstition ever devised by man. Our 
small contribution towards its med- 
ical consideration has, no doubt, al- 
ready, in the minds of many, raised 
the question of the possibility of such 
nonsense ever being concocted by man, 
and believed in by his felowmen. The 
greatest bulk of charms are related to 
magic, divination and fortune-telling 
generally, but these do not come with- 
in the scope of our paper. 

We cannot close this branch of our | 
subject without referring to various mis- 


cellaneous curative and prophylactic 
charms common among the people; 
not found in their books, or which did 
not come appropriately under any of 
our divisions of the subject. 

At the beginning of this century 
brass mirrors were sti!l in use and 
behind them were drawings of the five 

mountains, according as the Tauist ; 
» | vi iew, or th 1e view taken of them in 
time of the Tang dynasty, was a‘ lopi e 
They also had their virtues. The 
‘cleaning of these mirrors once formed 
a special branch of business which has 
now, however disappeared before the 
almost universal adoption of glass. 

In the Tauist books we find huge 
diagrams of “happiness,” and “lon- 
gevity” used in the making of eatable 
or incense cakes, which were given to 
the Emperors, and through means of 
them the priests gained great power 
favor and wealth. 

Charms of various kinds are used 
among children. On/y sons are dressed as 
girls, and often called girls and by female 
names. They have one earring in the ear 
with the view of deceiving the evil spir- 
its, Whonever seem disposed to torment, 
or remove girls, either because they are 
too numerous already, or not worth the 
taking, or because the Buddhistic Hades 
is already full of female spirits. The 
parents from their indifference to girls, 
consider the sons precious and feel their 
loss, and so take precautions to protect 
them. The red cord round the wrists, 
and plaited in the queue has a similar 
object. The spirits are supposed to 
stand in great dread of red things. The 
presiding magistrate at executions is 
also provided with a red cord to ward 
off evil influences from the spirit of the 
decapitated. 

The ceremony Ze = Shi-san on the 
third day after the birth of Chinese 
children is full of charms. The child is 
first wiped—we do not say washed, 
advisedly—with water in which artemi- 
sia, sophora, acacia chips, pepper, 
litchi, dates, walnuts and soap, have 
been infused. The basin is called Tien- 
pen ZS Zit and the articles Shi-kwo 


BE BN the money is called Shi-rh-t‘sien 





Y 
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TAR i $¥. This is supposed to re- 


move what is termed the outer coating 
of the skin. Clean or pure water i 


oured eggs, are given by the midwife 


to quicken the pains of delivery and | 


aid conception, to those among the in- | 
vited guests who appear to stand in need | 
of such appliances. The child is then | 
washed in water into which chestnuts, | 
dates, copper cash or silver &c. are 
thrown. These things fall to the monthly 
nurse, who pronounces  parturient 
blessings (sons) on the female donors 
and they also serve to indicate the 
Croesus-like character of the child in 
future years. To cure or prevent pains 
to the child, a large plaster of artemisia 
and resin is applied to the abdomen. 
The albumen of an egg is taken and the 
child is rubbed over with it to produce 
a good complexion. A lock is after- 
wards taken, and with suitable words 
and attitudes, is placed upon the mouth, 
a prophylactic against much bad, or 
false speaking; in the hands, against 
stealing; on the feet, to prevent run- 
ning into evil courses, and on the heart 
against dishonesty and injustice. Ifa 
daughter, cinnabar and “ fen” are dust- 
ed on the face, in addition to the above, 
to guarantee a good complexion. 





18 | 


: Tivet : 
afterwards employed. Variously col- | A small spot on the crown of the head 





This is followed by beating the child 
over the buttocks with an onion, that 
it may be intelligent, there being in 
Chinese, a play upon the word. Then 
a pomegranate paper-flower is riddled 
over the body, or borne in a basket on 
the head to guard against the “ Heav- 
enly flowers.” A mirror is given also 
that the child may see itself. The gums 
are rubbed with a piece of blue cloth, 
dipped in one of the above walas, to 
prevent the formations of ulcers and 
gum boils. The child is placed hori- 
zontally on and at right angles to the 
bed, to prevent it from falling off. The 
child’s head is thrice beat against the 
mother’s abdomen, that the latter may 
have no after pains. Married ladies 
without families are required to empty 
the water, in which the child has been 
washed, in order that they may con- 





ceive. The water must be poured not 
outwards from, but inwards towards the 


bearer, and two eggs, red and white 
respectively are to be eaten in bed with 
similar objects. Such eggs are frequent- 


ly seen exposed for sale on the streets. 


is burnt with the moxa against convul- 
sions. The Buddhists have sometimes 
nine such bald spots on their head or 
other part of the body, especially the 
arm. The ceremony of the third day 
is begun by grasping the mother all 
over with a view to settle the bones 
and system generally as they are sup- 
posed to have been extended and dis- 
placed by the birth. They are pressed 
and squeezed back into position. There 
are ceremonies also in the 12th day, at 
the full month called mi-yueh | A 
and at the 100th day. These vary in 
different localities. On the first of the 
above days, ared thread or string is 
suspended from the neck of the child to 
prolong life. The relatives and friends 
proceed to the temples, to worship and 
burn incense to the goddess that su- 
perintends te birth of children. They 
afterwards repair to the home of the 
child when they enjoy a feast. The 
mother on the seventh day eats what is 


termed Chiau-tse $4 F- or Pien-shi 


ini 


At the full month the hair of the 
child’s head is either shaved or clipped. 
Widows, mothers with sons only, and 
a fortiort with daughters only, twice 
married females are forbidden to per- 
form this operation. She must be a 
woman like the one that waves the 
burning incense on the arrival of the 
chair at the home of the bridegroom. 
The hair is rolled into a ball and placed 
in a little silk bag, which is either sus- 
pended to the child’s wrist or stitched 
to the end of its pillow. When carried 
it never exceeds 100 days It is some- 
times thrown into a river, and in coun- 
try places into a fair, thereby wishing 
to indicate ability when grown to man- 
age matters at these fairs. 

The mouth is rubbed and cleansed 
with tea to cure the “fire,” and remove 
the white membrane lining the months 
of infants, and to prevent apathy. The 


|Shaven pate is rubbed, with tea leaves 
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against convulsions and to extract the; The child’s life is thus, as it were—length- 
“fire” and so prolong life. Neither ened out to the extent of the hundred lives. 
. = La ay © HM oT nee > ~ . al 
the mother nor child ought by rule to| The a —— pe hil - op 
be seen out of doors during the first | SU™cty tor the longevity of the chill. If the 
amet Om the 100th Pg aah | parents do not choose to make a lock, silk, 
i Me livi fish j 2 = hich satin, or cotton cloth is bought with the 
anag y . " " , , 2 ° ° . . 
places, a living fish Is used with Ww lich | money, and with this a garment is made, 
= rub the child’s mouth in order — is called “the hundred family gar- 
» > s » t Tears. : ™ - ay : 3 
lengthen out its life to 100 years. — Tt) ment’ a e HE Deakins thy the 
is said the child tastes meat for the first | “Foon s)s : . . 
Shiite an: te oe | hundred families may wish a piece of silk, 
—~ on this th y° — | satin or cotton, of any colour or size—each 
t is worthy o remark, that the} family has one piece—and with these one 
placenta is buried at the outside of the | garment is made. This is also called by the 
door. If it has been a male child, it is} above name. Such a garment would some- 
buried at the root of the left door-post, | times not inaptly compare with Joseph's coat 
if a female, the right. | of many colours. 
Ancient coins have always been held PF sire oon opr ey had icing 
eee | ch each has ad a separate mint. 
as extremely valuable and possessing a ee ee ee ee 
nel virtues. The L ES 5} At present they are designated by Mantchu 
ag tae ——— Se ae taken | characters. In Kanghi‘s time the cash were 
in Palestine in the time of the Crusad-| larger and better, and consequently were 
ers is an example of this in the west.| much in request as_ talismans against drown- 








In China, the cash of the Y‘ang dynas- | 
ty Emperor ¥ = (Hiuen-tsung) in 
the year known as Kai-yuen BA , > 
(A. D. 713)—the first of the issue of 
large round cash in China—owing to a 
scarcity of copper, the brazen Buddhis- 
tic images, which contained gold were 
minted, and the cash steeped in water 
was used to aid expectoration. (Gold is 
said to drive out phlegm). A similar 
thing occurred in the reign of Yung- 


chéng HE IE of this dynasty, whose 
cash was consequently called Lo-han- 


tsien, ae oie $e, and was chiefly used 
for women’s ornaments, and considered 
valuable from the gold it contained. 
The cash of the latter half of Hiuen- 
tsung’s reign in the year knownas T‘ien- 


pau K F (A. D. 742) is also used 


medically but is considered of inferior 
virtue to the Kai-yuen cash. 
Another charm, to prolong the life of 


children, is called The hundred family lock 
Po-chia-tso BH Be - It is made in 
this way. One hundred packages of tea are 
given to the relatives and friends, who pres- 
ent them to a hundred families of their ac- 
quaintance. These in return give cash to 
the value of the tea, and this is made into a 
lock, which the child carries from his neck 
for three months, a year or more, or some- 
times permanently. Others carry them only 
when they go out of doors. If the cash be 
not sufficient, the parent adds the requisite 
number, and a lock is made of gold or silver 





ing, burning &c. The twenty provinces in 
ais reign were represented by the following 
characters on the cash. | Tung hig Fu 
fa Lin Hi T‘ung VL. Kiang a Hiuen 
Vit Yuen Hi Su fall Chi & Chiang 
‘ig Ning wy H‘o ez] Nan ej Kwang 


¥ F as re te 
wt Ch‘o =] Tai Hi Kwei Pak Shan 
= Yiin a. T‘sang (chang). The above is 


in rhyme. These coins are very dear. 


Ma-t‘eng-t‘sien AEs) eye Bi or Wu-chu 
cit BR as they were called in the Han 
dynasty about the beginning of our era are 
carried to promote digestion or to drive off 
evil spirits. They are especially used for 
children in convulsions. An infusion of 
such cash in hot water, ora little of milk 
thrown upon them when heated, is given to 
children at the breast to cause the milk to be 
digested. The former is the popular name 
employed here, from their likeness to 
stirrups. The subject of cash T'sien-fah 


SE as is the third in the order of the 


questions for essays submitted by the Em- 
peror to the candidates for honors. Cash 
are placed in coffins here to the namber of 
seven—the perfect number, so that, having 
as it were the protection of the state, the 
corpse may have peace, and not, as usually 
supposed, to provide tea or other necessaries 
in the other world. This latter duty is left 
to the relatives to superintend by burning 
paper mock-money and incense. 

Another practice in vogue, in which one 


family is concerned, and which illustrates 
the nature of a foster-father and mother, is 





— a SS Se 


“a 
> 
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the following. Persons with larger families 
give a silver padlock toa child of another 
family, the life of whose only son for exam- 
ple is despaired of. He is thus supposed to be 
of the family of the former, and to possess 
all the privileges of long life and health 
enjoyed by its members. 

Children here often carry on the wrist, or 
suspended from the neck of their jackets, a 
bone from the head of a pig called Chu-ching 


is Li to remove the fear or dread of any 
thing. 
The following charms connected with 


marriage do not come so directly under the | 


medical aspect of the subject, but from their 
novelty and interest we append a few notes 
thereupon. The bride, on entering the 
sedan chair to go to the house of her affianc- 
ed, is covered with a red satin cloth called 
Kai-t‘ew = BA having flowers of the 
Mu-tan paeonia mou-tan at the four corners 
and in the centre a drawing of the fabulous 


animal Chi-lin pat pak (A specimen of 

this animal is to be seem in marble at the 

Ming tombs.) ‘This is supposed to avert evil 

influences and secure happiness and children. 

When she enters the chair she takes with 
= Lote Ad 

her a porcelain jar, called Pau-p‘ing, #4 AE, 


oO? 
containing a certain quantity of millet and 
rice, eight tiny sceptres Ju-i, an Hy, (four 
silver and four gold) and also eight small 
figures of men. She carries these with 
her to her future home, and, on arrival, the 
bottle is placed on a table in her private 
room. On the third day a red cloth is 
spread on the K‘ang or bed platform, on 
which the bride and bridegroom sit, close 
together, the dress of the former being laid 
undermost and covered by the husband’s— 
probably an emblem of the subjection of the 
former to the latter—and a third person, 
a woman, not a widow and not childless, is 
engaged, (there are women who profess this 
craft, for it requires an adept to do it, so 
as to divide the contents of the pitches 
between the two parties pretty equally) who 
unties the five coloured strings or threads of 
which the red silk covering of the jar is 
fastened, and proceeds to empty them out 
before and between the newly married couple. 
This ceremony is made to shadow forth 
happiness, plenty, equality, wealth &c. 

Besides the charms made of characters or 
combinations thereof, already fully treated 
of, there are numberless other charms, some 
of them medicinal substances, carried on the 
person as prophylactics. Chief among these 
are rhubarb, camphor and aromatic substances 
generally. The Mahommedans and Mong- 


jolians of the North West use rhubarb very 
| largely medicinally and as a_ preventive. 
| They subsist chiefly on mutton, and without 
{their rhubard and tea would get often sick. 
And so we find these two substances figuring 
largely among Imperial presents to such 
; subjects. In epidemics, in passing putrefying 
|dead bodies or other offensive smells, it is 
| quite common to see apiece of rhubarb 
suspended from one of their button holes. 
| Many of the Mongolians carry for prophy- 
| Saatte purposes what are termed Hu-shén Foh 
' att . eas 
‘The characters. for “happiness” Fu fig 


. =. 
| “longevity” Sheu 32% one or other of the 


e . 

| Pah-hsien IN Lf ily or Pah-kwa IN $h 
4 : ry 
|are embroidered on caps, and dresses. The 
|latter,—the eight diagrams—the Yang and 
| the Yin, the tiger, the Yion and other animals 
|figure in Gonspicuous places over houses, 
|shops, incense burners, flags, grave stones, 
|land marks &e. 


| 
| Kites, yal es Feng-cheng may be said to 
| be used as a charm for imperfect vision. It 


is a common saying here that the eye-sight 


jis improved and strengthened by looking 
| steadfastly at the kite in the blue vault of 
| 





heaven. This may partly explain their 
frequent use in China among adults. Kites 
|are-so common an amusement that they 
| are even indulged in by the young Emperor, 
|; who has two at least, of immense size,—50 
;feet long—made each year. The two this 
year represented the Wu-kung hye LAS 
centipede and the Nien-ii fh 4 (a kind 
of fish. It takes several eunuchs to set off 
one. The year before last two of the 
eunuchs were severely hurt, and this year, 
the kites got damaged so severely in trying 
to fly them, that they were returned to be 
repaired, and the maker of them—a painter 
|well known to me, grumbled that the 
eunuchs made him repair them at his own 
expense. The two, originally, cost over 
thirteen taels. While they were being re- 
| paired, the Emperor amused himself with 
| the beautifully painted borrel belonging to 
|them; but on his teacher complaining that 
|it withdrew his attention from his studies, 
|his mother threw it into the fire, to his 
|great grief. My friend the draughtsman 
| complained bitterly of the young Emperor's 
| being given so much to play and amuse- 
ment to the neglect of his lessons. This 
feeling however may have been intensified 
by the eunuch’s refusal to advance money 
for the repairs. The kites here are truly 
magnificent, in point of size, and variety of 
design and colour. 
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Charms against the five poisonous animals | form. The Tauist and Buddhists refer to 
are common at the fifth month. This is in| them in their incantations, and an innumer- 
summer, when these animals, the scorpion, | able number of popular stories of these ani- 
Hsie-tsi bo) F centipede Wu-kung a | mals are recited to admiring groups on the 
e 3 “A streets. At this season the morbific matter 
iy lizard Hsie-hu ba} RR. frog Ha-| from these animals is universally diffused, 

aan hy ies and serpent Chang-chung £ | and therefore great care is to be exercised. 
’ ees he priests practice a species of gymnas- 
» are supposed to be particularly danger- | tics in which these animals are actually in 
ous and to secrete a large quantity of virus:| part eaten to protect against the effects of 
The frog secretes its poison in the eye-brows, | poisons, and to give strength and courage. 
the serpent and centipede in the mouth, the | The system is supposed to become by this 
scorpion and lizard in the tail. A gourd, procedure, insensible to the action of these 








made of paper is pasted on the door, and the | 
poisonous influences are supposed to be de- | 
posited in it. After the fifth day it is taken 
down and thrown into the well. Children 
often carry one made of silk and also chie-tsi | 


Ha +, egg apple fruit, Solani Melonge- | 


nae, cucumber Hwang-kwa 


poisons. Chang-ling ie Bs a Tauist in 


the Han dynasty was said to be able to 
conquer these five animals, and it is from 
him that this custom has come. His de- 
scendants were designated by the Emperor 


Kia-ching Tien-shi FG fijff. In the Ming 


Riicet 
JK Pien- | dynasty Tauism was, on this aecount prob- 


teu Ii B, Lablab vulgaris, Cherries | ably, most respectable, and even down to the 


Ying-tau, oe 


walnuts, sugar steamed in reed leaves,—all 
made of silk, to ward off the poisons. 
likewise carry a little tiger and a Fu jpgy 

made of silk also. The little tiger although 
made of silk is called Ai-hu MS) be- 
cause the large one which is placed at one 
side of the door at this season is really made 
of artemisia. The other side of the door is 
occupied with the Pu-tsien a sword 


\; 
SY 


made of the roots of the acoris terrestres. 


The five poisonous animals are terrified at | 


seeing these things and consequently make 
off. Ever since the T‘sang dynasty the 
tiger has been made of artemisia for the 
purpose of frightening these animals. 

To destroy or ward off these poisons, per- 
sons at the fifth month are accustomed to 
take a little of the red sulphide of 


Hiung-hwang Arsenic, (Realgar) in spirit, 
and squirt it out under the mat at the back 
of the Kang. The smell of the arsenic proves 
too much for the five poisons, and they 
fly away. It is not uncommon to drink it 
with a similar view at this season. Children 
have their mouths, ears, and noses rubbed 
with this tincture to prevent the Wu-tu 
Th. 7 from entering these orifices. 


So strongly is the popular mind imbued 
with this idea at the fifth month, that if invit- 
ed, toa feast, the bread, dessert, cakes &c., are 
sure to be made after the form of these 
animals, or to have the character indicating 
them, stamped upon them. The very play- 
things for children, kites etc. are of this 


| 
Nuclei Cerasi and | 
| pectable. 


| 


Tsung-tse, * + rice, millet, dates, | 





They | 
|so prevent mischief befalling the happy 





Z, Diy it was very res- 
At this season, on the doors, a 
drawing of the “five animals may be seen 
with a Tien-shi in the middle holding a sword. 
Such a device is sure to seize the poisons and 


time of Chia-tsing 


This term of the fifth month is 
sometimes called Tien-chung-chieh K 


fifi , Twan-yang-chieh Dit iB EQ. epithets 


referring to the sun’s position in the heavens. 


inmates. 


The phrase Chwang-yuen tien-hwa 


JL K 4b» pasted over the doors of 


small pox patients may be taken as a speci- 
men of another form of charm. It is used 
to denote the severest form of the disease. 
i. e. the highest and best form, for it might 
offend the presiding small pox deity, and 
cause the death or at least risk the life of 
the patient, if an offensive title were em- 
ployed. To speak well of it is to bespeak 
the kind ¢ msideration of the gods and en- 
sure recovery! The disease is heavenly and 
therefore must not be evil spoken of. How 
near the Chinese are, here, and in some other 
usages, to the scriptural doctrine that our 
sufferings are sent by a kind providence for 
our good? ‘This idea is recognised by the 
Chinese in the Imperial code of the Empire. 
In other diseases, the Doctor pastes over the 
outside door, the name of his “Hall” or 
‘“‘ Establishment.” The above epithet is 
used to designate the highest literary title, 
which is only granted once in three years. 

We shall conclude this branch of the sub- 
ject, in the next paper, by a brief account of 
Medical Divinities and Divinities in Medical 
Temples. 





Peking, January 1870. 
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MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN CHINA. 


(From the “North China Herald.’’} 
(Roman Catholic portion, concluded.) 








BY REV. M. J. KNOWLTON. 





Notwithstanding the persecution, the work 
went forward, the missionaries only giving 
as much heed to the edict of expulsion as 
they thought to be expedient. After the 
death of Ricci, as there was no missionary 
of sufficient talent and influence to take his 
jlace, Paul Siu exerted his great influence 
in their favour, and the missions continued 
to flourish under his patronage. 

In 1628, John Adam Schaal, a German 
Jesuit, arrived at Peking, and being strongly 
recommended by Siu to the Emperor, he was 
received into favor at court. His great tal- 
ents and learning soon placed him at the 
head of all his brethren, and gave him great 
influence among the high Chinese officials. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans, whose 
repeated efforts to enter their old field of 
labour in the 14th century, had been frus- 
trated by the Jesuits, at length in 1631, 
gained an entrance into the empire, via For- 
mosa and Foh-kien. 

In 1632, the mission suffered a great loss 
in the death of Siu, yet the work of gather- 
ing converts and making books went vigor- 
ously forward under the patronage of his 
daughter Candida. The diligence and zeal 
of the missionaries were attested not only 
by the great number of converts gathered 





into churches, but also by the fact that by 
the year 1636, or 55 years from their enter- | 
ing China, they had prepared and published | 


no less than 340 treatises, some of them re- | 
ligious, but chiefly on natural philosophy and | 
mathematics. The style of the books was 
improved by the revision of Siu, who was 
a fine scholar, and 134 of them, as we have 
already remarked, were printed by the mu- 
nificence of his daughter. 

About this period, however, their work 
was greatly disturbed by the commotions, 
slaughter, and destruction of property, which 
have ever marked a change of dynasty in 
China. A Chinese general Woo-San-kan 
called in the aid of the Manchus to put down 
two rebel chiefs. The Manchus performed 
their service too well, for having put down 
the rebels, they took possession of the throne 
of the Chinese Emperor, and thus established 
the present T'a-tsing dynasty, in 1644. In 
the north, Schaal and the other missionaries 


| themselves over the provinces. 





joined the standard of the Manchus; while 
in the south the Christians favored the Ming 


* a ae Pt | 
throne. ‘I'wo Christian Chinese generals, 


Thomas Kiu and Luke Chin, gained a victo- 
ry over the Manchus, and Tung-Lieh was 
proclaimed Emperor; his capital was at 
Chan-king in the Canton province. This 
would-be Emperor's mother, wife and son 
were baptized with the names of Helen, 
Maria, and Constantine. Helen wrote a 
letter to Pope Alexander VII. which was 
kindly answered by the Pontiff. But the 
expectation of the missionaries of having a 
Chinese “Constantine the Great,” was soon 
cut off by the death of Tung-lieh, and sub- 
jugation of the whole empire by the Man- 
chus. 


The first Manchu Emperor, Shun-chi, was 
a great friend to Schaal and his associates, 
and their cause prospered both at Peking 
and in the provinces. He appointed Schaal 
to reform the calendar, who performed his 
work so well that he was appointed president 
of the Astronomical Board, with the title and 
authority of an officer of the first rank. The 
Emperor laid aside his usual state when 
conversing with Schaal; he called him 
Maffa, a term of affection and respect; and 
often paid him visits at his own residence. 
He placed a marble tablet at the door of 
Schaal’s church in 1650, and in the inscrip- 
tion bestowed on him the highest commend- 
ations. (Kiuher China Lllustrata p. 105) 
Near the observatory at Peking there is a 
small temple erected by Shunchi to the me- 
mory of Schaal. This temple I have visited, 
and I noticed a very complimentary inscrip- 
tion to Schaal, placed over the door. The 
temple stands merely as a monument to the 
great astronomer, and is not used for wor- 
ship. During Shun-chi’s reign, the missions 
prospered throughout the empire. Through 
Schaal's influence fourteen other missionaries, 
among whom was Ferdinand Verbiest, were 
permitted to enter the country, and disperse 
Their great- 
est success was in Shensi, where in former 
times the Nestorians were so numerous ; 
from which fact we may infer that some of 
the descendants of the Nestorian Christians 
joined them. In 1662, Shunchi, in the 24th 
rag of his age, died of grief for the loss of 

is favorite concubine, having reigned 18 
years. 


Kang-hi, then but 8 years old, came to the 
throne. Schaal was made his tutor, and the 
government was administered by four regents. 
A high literary man named Yang-kwang-seen 
published a book full of lies and false accu- 
sations against the missionaries. The four 
regents, upon his representations, loaded 
the missionaries with chains and condemnr- 
ed them to death, and Schaal, “to be cut 
into 10,000 pieces. The execution, however, 
was delayed, and they were set at liberty ; 
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but Schaal soon sank under his trial, and 
died in 1669, aged 78. Magaillans says, the 
deliverance of himself and missionary asso- 
ciates from prison, was “owing to a great 
earthquake at Peking.” 
out the provinces were arrested; 
minicans, one Franciscan, and 
were banished to Canton. 
mained at Peking. When Kang-hi was 15 
years of age, in 1669, he assumed the reins | 
of Government. He reinstated Verbiest to | 
his office in the Astronomical Board, and ap- | 
pointed him to revise the calendar: his ac- 
cusers having been convicted of making er- 
rors in the calendar, 
into prison. Verbiest presented a memorial 
for the recall of his banished brethren, which 
was granted. In 1671, they were put in pos- 
session of their churches, but were forbidden 
to make converts, an order which, of course, 
they disregarded: and in the first year they 
baptized 20,000 converts, and the next year 
the Emperor's maternal uncle was added to 
the number. Verbiest taught the Emperor 
Buclid; and in 1678, published a work en- 
titled “The Perpetual Astronomy of the Em- 
peror Kanghi,” with which the Emperor 
was so highly pleased, that he made Ver- 
biest an officer of the first rank, with the 
title of Ta-jin, “Great Man,” at the same 
time ennobling all his kindred; on 
strength of which, his Jesuit brothers 
sumed the s 


three Do- 
21 Jesuits 


as- 
same title. 

Kanghi in 1689, visited the provinces of 
Shangtung and Kiang-nan, and showed more 
favor to the Jesuit missionaries at Tsi-nan, 


Nanking, and Hangchow, than to his own | 
officers. But they had rendered him valu- 


able services. Verbiest, following the ex- 
ample of Schaal, who cast cannon for Shun- | 
chi, east for Kanghi, in 1681, 320 pieces of | 
cannon, which with 130 pieces previously 


cast, made a total of 450 pieces, which he | 


solemnly blessed, and gave the name of a| 
saint to every piece. The mandarins in all | 
parts of the empire, influenced by the ex- | 
ample of the Court, favoured the missiona- 
ries, and consequently their missions in the 
latter part of the 17th century were very | 
flourishing. Encouraged by the favourable | 
state of affairs, Louis “XIV , o£ France, sent | 
out anumber of Jesuit missionaries; among | 
whom were de Fonteney, Gerbillon, Bouvet, 
and Le Comte, who became celebrated. They 
landed at Ningpo, and proceeded, after some 
difficulty, to Peking. 

Soon after, in 168 8, Verbiest died, to | 
whose remains the Emperor commanded the 
highest honors to be paid, and appointed | 
Grimaldi to be his siccessor at Court. (An | 
account of his funeral obsequies, and of the 
Cemetery called the Portuguese Cemetery 
outside of the Ping-tse-meng, Peking, where 


Missionaries through- | 


Four priests re- | 


were in turn thrown | 


the | 


| T’ien, 


most of the celebrated Jesuit fathers wer? 
buried, may be found in the August No. of 
the Curnese Recorper for the 
year.) 

So greatly did the missions flourish about 
| this period, that several missionaries baptized 
1,000, or 1,500, persons annually; and in 
1703, in the single province of Kiang-nan, 
they are said to have numbered 100 church- 
| es, and 100,000 converts. The favor of the 
emperor knew no bounds; but, even at this 
time, the smothered hatred of the provincial 
| officials would, as in the case of the governor 
|of the Chekia 1g province. occasionally burst 
out in persecution; and gave occasion for the 
famous proclamation of Kanghi in favor of 
Christianity in 1692. These hava with truth 
|been styled, “the palmy days of Roman 
| Catholicism in China.” Jesuits, Dominicans, 
\and Franciscans, from Italy, France and 
| Spain, flocked to the land; and their con- 
| verts were numbered by hundreds of thou- 
| sands. Louis XIV. appointed the sum of 
| 9,200 livres, as a pension to 20 missionaries. 
| 
| 


present 


Kanghi, having been cured by the Jesuits of 
a critical fever, in token of his gratitude, 
gave them ground within the Imperial City, 
|near the palace, on which to erect a church, 
and contributed liberally towards erecting 
\the church. Since the ‘treaty of 1858, the 
ground which had been taken from them and 
the church destroyed, has been restored to 
them, and they have erected upon it # fine 
| cathedral, at the laying of the foundation of 
| which, high Chinese and Manchu officials 
| were present. 
In ] 708 the famous geographical survey of 
| the empire was commenced, and was com- 
pleted in 1718. Kanghi employed for this 
| purpose nine Jesuits during ten years. All 
reliable maps of the Chinese Empire are 
founded on this survey. 
| But the great success of the Romanists 
during Kanghi’s reign, would probably have 
| been still greater, but for their own dissen- 
sions, which led the Pope to interfere and 
,send legates to Peking ;—the first, Tournon 
in 1703, the second, Mezzabarba, in 1715 
This led to a complication between Kanghi 
and the Pope, and paved the way for the 
\fierce persecution under Yuug-Ching, the 
successor of Kanghi. 

These disputes related to ancestral wor- 
| ship, and the Chinese terms for God. Some 
missionaries were in favour of allowing an- 
cestral prog 4 among the converts, on the 
ground of its being a mere civil institution; 
eo strenuously opposed it on the ground 
of its idolatry. Another sause of strife was 
‘a difference of opinion respecting the proper 
Chinese terms for God; the Jesuits used 
Heaven, for God, but the Dominicans 

and Franciscans opposed the use of the term 
‘ 
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as referring simply to the visible heavens. 
The disputes upon these subjects called forth 
three conflicting decrees from as many dif- 
ferent popes; also areply to a petition of the 
Jesuits, and a decree from the emperor. The 
ease stood as follows,—decree of Innocent 
X., in 1635, condemning ancestral worship 
as idolatrous and sinful; decree of Alexan- 
der VIL, 1656, approving such worship as 
heing but a mere civil institution; decree of 
Clement XL, in 1704, condemning ancestral 
worship; answer to the petitions of Jesuits, 
in 1700, from Kanghi, in which he declared 
“Tien” meant the true God, and that the 
customs of China were merely political; 
decree of the Emperor, 1706, declaring that 
he would countenance only those missionaries 
who allowed ancestral worship, and that he 
would persecute those who followed the 
opposite practise. 

In opposition to the emperor's decree, the 
papal legate, Tournon, issued two deerees in 
1706 and 1707, which so incensed him that 
he commanded the legate to leave Peking; 
he also about this time allowed a severe per- 
secution to rage in Sz-chuen, Kweichau, and 
Yunnan; several missionaries also were ban- 
ished from the country by order of Kanghi. 
The missionaries, by their contentions and 
insolence, had alienated their best friend, 
the Emperor; and with his friendship, passed 
away the glory and prosperity of the Jesuits 
in China. That they deserved the ruin that 
came upon them, appears evident from the 
testimony of Roman Catholics themselves, 
who charge the Jesuits ‘“ with the most culpa- 
ble conduct and time-serving policy; with 
teaching the Chinese that there was but little 
difierence between Christianity and their own 
belief; with allowing their converts to re- 
tain their old superstitions; with luxury and 
ambition; and with neglecting the duties of 
the ministry, that they might meddle in the 
affairs of state.” 

In 1715, Clement XI decided that T‘ien- 
chu, “Lord of Heaven,” might be used for 
God, which has been used ever since by all 
Romanists in China. 

Kanghi died December 20th, 1723, and 
immediately after his successor Yung-ching 
ascended the throne, remonstrances and peti- 
tions from officials and literati poured in 
upon the new Emperor, “complaining that 
Kanghi had shown the foreign teachers too 
much favor, and that they were a dangerous 
class, because their converts acknowledged 
no other authority than the priests.” These 
documents were referred to the Board of 
Rites, and by their advice, the Emperor is- 
sued a decree in 1724, “retaining those 
priests already in Peking, for the service of 
the Emperor,” but banishing al! those in the 
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provinces, to Canton and Macao. Those at 
| Peking could continue their services in their 
| churches, but were forbidden to make prose- 
lytes; but throughout the provinces, the mis- 
sionaries were driven from their churelhes, 
| which were destroyed or converted to other 
| uses, many being changed to Buddhist tem- 
| ples, while more than 300,000 converts were 
| deprived of their pastors, From that severe 
| blow, the missions have never recovered, but 
|the priests are trying hard, now, to regain 
| their lost ground. 





n 
n 


Notwithstanding the vigorons efforts to rid 
| the country of priests, many of them found 
their way back by stealth, to look after their 
|seattered and suffering flocks; the native 
| pastors were also faithful in this work. In 
j entering the country, the foreign priests were 
obliged to go in disguise, in charge of a trus- 
ty native Christian, and to use the utmost 
| vigilance to avoid detection, and even then 
| were sometimes apprehended. 





| When Kien-lune ascended the throne, in 
11736, afresh search was made for foreion 
| priests. In 1747, Peter Seng and 5 other 
| Dominicans in Foh-kien, were put to death ; 
| other priests were seized and _ tortured, 
| churches were plundered, and property con- 
|fiseated. In the Sze-chuen mission, includ- 
}ing Yun-nan and Kwei-chow, “all the for- 
| eign priests were detected and sent away, 
and only three Chinese priests were left.” 
| (Chin. Rep. Vol. 13, p. 571.) In 1767 an- 
| other persecution occurred, which continued 
;several months. Glezo was apprehended, 
}and was kept in prison, loaded with chains, 
8 years, when he was released through the 
| interference of a Jesuit in the employ of the 
Emperor. After this, for a few years, the 
missions had comparative quiet; and a col- 
| lege for the education of the native clergy 
was established in 1780, in the borders of 
Yun-nan at Lo-yang-chow, which continued 
| to flourish until 1840, when, during a fierce 
| persecution, the pupils were dispersed, and 
| the college burned by the mob sent by the 
officials. 

In 1784, four foreign priests, escorted by 
| three native Christians, on their way to Shen- 
| Si, were detected and sent in chains to Pe- 
| king. lhis circumstance awakened another 
| fierce persecution. A royal edict was issued 

against the Roman Catholics, and sent to all 
the provinces. Every effort was made 
throughout the provinces to apprehend the 
foreigners, and the native Christians were 
severely dealt with. Three priests most 
generously delivered themselves up, in order 
to save their flocks from perseeution on their 
account. This persecution raged during the 

1784 and 1785. Of those. sent in 
chains to Puking, one died of his hardships 








years 
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on the way; five soon died of ill treatment in 
prison ; twelve still remained in prison, be- 
sides native priests and assistants. The lat- 
ter were branded on the face, and banished 
to Tartary as slaves for life; the Europeans, 
by imperial edict of Oct. 1786, were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; but 
this decree was in a few days revoked, and 
they were allowed their choice either to re- 
main in the employ of the Emperor at Pe- 
king, or be conveyed to Canton, and thence 
leave China altogether by the first opportuni- 
ty. Three remained at Peking, and nine 
left the country. Some of the latter how- 
ever, soon returned to their labours. Not- 
withstanding all these persecutions’ multi- 
tudes of Christians throughout the empire 
remained firm, and during the last decade of 
the 18th century the numbers of converts 
considerably increased. Especially was this 
the case in Sz-chuen, where during 9 years 
ending in 1801, the converts increased from 
25,000 to 40,000, and even up to 1809 they 
continued to increase at the rate of about 
1500 converts per year. In 1804, a chart of 
the Shan-tung province, with letters to the 
pope, were seized on a messenger who was 
taking them to Canton. This circumstance 
led to, or rather confirmed the suspicion that 
the priests were forming designs to take 
possession of the country! Another perse- 
cution followed which continued about a 
year. “Thirteen converts were banished to 
Manchuria, two of whom were members 
of the imperial family.” (Chin. Rep. Vol. 
13. p. 592.) A strict surveillance was exer- 
cised over the priests in the employ of the 
emperor, and in 1811, their position became 
so uncomfortable, that all but 4 left Peking, 
and abandoned China, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the Chinese. In Sz-chuen the mis- 
sions continued to prosper, but in 1814 the 
governor raised a fierce persecution in which 
a college as above mentioned was destroyed. 
Dufresse, the bishop, was beheaded; mul- 
titudes of Christians were tortured; and in 
the course of 4 years, 10 native priests were 
put to death, or died in consequence of tor- 
tures. 

In 1816, M. Tuora was strangled in Hu- 
kwang; and in 1819, in the same province, 
M. Clet suffered the same fate. 

In 1824, the Sz-chuen college was recom- 
menced, and the work has continued to pro- 
gress quietly there ever since, with occasion- 
ally some persecution, the last of which oc- 
curred last year. 
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In 1833, there was but one priest in Pe- 
king, and after his death, there were no 
foreign priests in Peking for several years. 
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The above Statistics of the Missions in 
China and Tartary haye been given by the 
missionaries. 


From this table it will be noticed that 
from the persecution under Yung-ching in 
1724, to 1810, a period of 86 years, the num- 
ber of converts, from causes already narrat- 
ed, had decreased from about 300,000 to 
215,000. Since 1810 there has been a gradual 
increase, till in 1866 the number of converts 
in China proper amounted to over 363,000; 
while since 1846 the number of foreign 
priests has increased from 80 to 233, and 
native priests from 90 to 237. In Peking 
in 1866, there were 25 foreign priests. In 
accordance with the terms of the convention 
of 1858, many houses and lots, which in 
previous persecutions had been taken from 
the missions, have been restored to them. 
The ‘influence of France and other foreign 
Governments, is now so strong in China, that 
no such severe and general persecutions as 
have often been witnessed, can ever again 
occur; and the gradual extension of Chris- 
tian Missions in China may be considered as 
certain. 
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In reg: wy to <i character of the Shae an 
Catholic missionaries in China, the | arning, | } 
the fervid zeal, the self-denial, the patience 
the perseverance, the stedfastness and faith- 
fulness amid persecutions, torti and death, 
of many of them, are deserving of the very 
highest praise, and are worthy imi- 
tated by all missionaries. Ot iilty, 
ily in their days of prosperity, of 
luxury and self-seeking. 

As to their mode of conducting . eir mis- 
sions, there are many things to deprecate, 
and few to approve. Their witlihy oling the 
Bible from the people; their neglect of 
preaching ; their dependence upon mere ex- 
ternal ordinances to remove sin and save men, 
rather than repentance of sin, faith in Christ's 
atonement, and the regeneratine influence of 
God's spirit ; their pious frauds, their pre- 
tended miracles, their sprinkling of holy water 
upon myriads of unconscious infants with a 
view to their salvation; the small amount of 
instruction given to their converts; their con- 
nivance at heathen superstitions, and idola- 
trous practices ; their own idolatrous prac- 
tices, and the inculeation of the worship of 
saints, imag pictures, and the cross; their 
too great readiness to reecive converts from 
eathenism with but a superficial kre 
and experience of Christianity ; all tl : 
tures In their mode of conducting missions, 
are both contrary to the teachings of Christ 
and his appostles, and subversive of pure 
Christianity itself. Hence their reports of 
ereat numbers of converted, are to be taken 
with much allowance, and the progress of 
their missions eannot be expected to add 
much to the progress of pure Christianity, 
or to a true Christian civilization. 

Their labours in visiting the sick, in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, and 
very commendable. 
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WHO DIS ;COVERED AMERICA. 


Evidence that the new anand was known to 
the Chinese fourteen hundred years ago. 





Was Columbus the first discoverer of Amer- 
or did he only re-discover that continent 
after it had, in remote ages, been found, peo- 
pled and forgotten by the Old World? Iti 

curious that this question hag not been more 
generally raised, for it is very clear that one 
of two things must be true; either the people 
whom Columbus found in America must have 
been descended from emigrants from the Old 
World, and therefore America was known to 
the Old World before Columbus’ time, or else 
the aborigines of the Western Hemisphere 
were the result of spontaneous huinan genera- 
tion, the deve lopine ut of man from a lower 





pecies of animal, or descending from a second 
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: sl re are rhecasst to cast 
aside the Holy W: and all our general no- 
tions of the Bove of the human race, we 
must believe that there was at one time com- 
munication between the Old World and New, 
Probably this communication took place on 
the opposite side of the world to ours, between 
the eastern coast of Asia and the side of 
America most remote from Europe; and | 
believe it is quite possible that the inhabitants 
of Eastern Asia may have been aware of the 
existence of America, and kept up intercourse 
with it, while our part of the Old World, never 
dreamed of its existence. 





The impenetrable barricr the Chinese were 
always anxious to preserve between themselves 
and the rest of the nations of the Old World 
renders it quite possible that they should have 
kept their knowledge of America to themselves, 
or, at any rate, from Europe. The objection 
that the art of navigation in such remote times 
was not sufficiently advanced to enable the 
Chinese to cross the Pacific and land on the 
western shore of America is not conclusive, as 
we have now found that arts and sciences 
which were once generally snpposed to be of 
quite modern origin, existed in China ages 
and ages before their discovery in Europe. The 
arts of paper-making and printing. amongst 
others, had been practiced in China long before 
Kuropeans had any idea of thei. Why, then, 
should not the Chinese have been equally, or 
more, in advance of us in navigation? The 
tely ruins of Baalbec, with gigantic arches 
‘ross the strects, whose erection would puz- 
zle onr modern engineers, the Pyramids, and 
other remains of stupendous works, point to a 
state of civilization and the existence of aris 
and sciences in times of which European his- 
torians have no account. 


sta 





One fact corroborative of the idea that the 
Nd World, or, at least, some of the inhabitants 
of Asia were once aware of the existence of 
America before its discovery by Columbus, is 
that many of the Arabian ve/ema with whom I 
have conversed on the subject are fully con- 
vinced that the ancient Arabian geographers 
knew of America, and in support of this opin- 
ion, point to passages in old works in which a 
country to the west of the Atlantic is spoken 
of. An Arab gentleman, a friend of mine, 
General Hussein Pasha, in a work he has just 
written on America called En-Nessr Et Tayir, 
quotes from Djeldehi, and other old writers, to 
show this. 





There is. however, among Chinese records, 
not merely vague references to a country to 
the west of the Atlantic, but a circumstantial 
account of its discovery by the Chinese long 
before Columbus was born. 


A competent authority on such matters, J. 
Hanlay, the Chinese interpreter at San Fran- 
cisco, has lately written an essay on this sub- 
ject, from which we gather the following 
startling statements, di 


torians and geographers 


awn from Chinese his- 
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Fourteen hundred years ago even America 
had been discovered by the Chinese, and de- 
scribed by them. They stated that land to be 
about 20,000 Chinese miles distant from China. 
About 500 years after the birth of Christ, 
Buddhist priests visited there, and brought 
back the news that they had met with Bud- 
dhist idols and religious writings in the coun- 
try already. Their descriptions, in many res- 
pects, resemble those of the Spaniards a thou- 
sand years after. They called the country 
“Fusany,” after a tree which grew there, 
whose leaves resemble those of the bamboo, 
whose bark the natives make clothes and 
paper of, and whose fruit they ate. 

These particulars correspond exactly and 
remarkably with those given by the American 
historian, Prescott, about the maquay tree in 
Mexico. He states that the Aztecs prepared 
a pulp for paper-making out of the bark of 
this tree. Then, even its leaves were used for 
thatching; its fibres for making ropes; its roots 
yielded a nourishing food, and its sap, by 
means of fermentation, was made into an in- 
toxicating drink.—The accounts given by the 
Chinese and Spaniards, although a thousand 
years apart, agree in stating that the natives 
did not possess any iron, but only copper; that 
they made all their tools for working in stone 
and metals ont of a mixture of copper and tin; 
and they, in comparison with the nations of 
Europe and Asia, thought but little of the 
worth of silver and gold. The religious cus- 
toms and forms of worship presented the same 
characteristics to the Chinese 1,400 years ago, 
as to the Spaniards 400 years ago. 

There is, moreover, a remarkable resem- 
blance between the religion of the Aztecs and 
the Buddhism of the Chinese, as well as be- 
tween the manners and customs of the Aztecs 
and those of the people of China. There is 
also a great similarity between the features of 
the Indian tribes of Middle and South Ameri- 
ca and those of the Chinese, and as Hanlay, 
the Chinese interpreter, of whom we spoke 
above, states, between the accent and most of 
the monosyllabic words of the Chinese and 
Indian languages. 

Indeed, the writer gives a list of words 
which point to a close relationship, and infers 
therefrom that there must have been emigra- 
tion from China to the Continent at a most 
early period indeed, as the official accounts of 
the Buddhist priests fourteen hundred years 
ago notice these things as existing already. 
Perhaps now, old records may be recovered in 
China, which may furnish full particulars of 
this question. 

It is, at any rate, remarkable, and confirma- | 
tive of the idea of emigration from China to 
America at some remote period, that at the | 
time of the discovery of America by the Span- | 
iards, the Indian tribes on the coast of th 
Pacific, opposite to China, for the most part 
enjoyed a state of culture of ancient growth, | 
while the inhabitants of the Atlantic shore | 
were found by the Europeans in a state of ' 
barbarism. Uf the idea of America 
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;on no city stood.” 








discovered before the time of 
Columbus, be correct, it only goes to prove 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
that Shelly was right in his bold but beautiful 
lines:—‘* Thou canst not find one spot where- 
Admitting this, who can 
tell whether civilization did not exist in Amer- 
ica when we were plunged in barbarism? and 
stranger still, whether the endless march of 
ages, in rolling over our cultivation, may not 
obliterate it, and sever the two hemispheres 
again from each other’s cognizance? Possibly, 
man is destined, in striving after civilization, 
to be like Sisyphus, always engaged in rolling 
up a stone which ever falls down.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Canton, March 6th, 1870, a daughter to Rev. H. 
PARKES, of the English Wesleyan Mission. 

At Amoy, March 27th, 1870, a pair of twin sons to 
Rev. W. S. SWANSON, 

At Hongkong, March 23rd, 1870, a son to Rev. E. J. 
Eir ah of the London Mission. 


To natin of thine for the Curvese 
REcorDER : 

Please punctuate your articles as you wish 
them to be printed. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


—To ovr Apvisérs. We thank you 
for all the valuable suggestions you 
have given during the past three months. 
We would rather have received more 
than less. Do not be discontented if 
all your wishes and preferences are 
not heeded. That would be simply im- 
practicable. The views of some of 
you differ diametrically from the views 
of others, and of course both can not 
be carried out. The kind of articles 
which some condemn, is highly applaud- 
ed by others. It is impossible to pub- 
\lish a journal with as large a circula- 
tion as this has attained, and have all 
| of its articles please all of its patrons; 
‘some of them do not please the Editor 
hiniself. We shall however try not to 
publish any article which shall need- 
lessly offend the feelings of others. We 
may fail in attaining our aim. In such 
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a case we ask your forbearance. Wel at the time of sending it. But we can- 
shall be sorry if we lose a single old} not enter into lengthy correspondence 
subscriber, because we insert articles| on the subject. 
which do not please him. We wish 
to retain all our present subscribers, ! py, é © 4 
and add to re number as many! Ng We will. ecg Bs ‘all 
again before the 3d vol. is finished. | of them by name, but refer only to the 
T his aim is high, but it can be obtain- | Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 
ed, if the friends of the RecorpER put|/andg that for no invidious or dis. 
their shoulders to the wheel and help. paraging purpose. As published last 
—To ovr Conrrisutors. As was year its price was $6,00 per annum, 
said in our Salutatory, the CurvesE) for 12 numbers of 16 pages each, of the 
RecorperR will be what you make it.) same size as the pages of the REcorDER. 
This will be emphatically true of the; But this journal has every month at 
OrIGINAL ARTICLES, the CorrESPOND-| least 28 pages, and its terms are only 
ENCE, and the new Department of | $2,00 per annum. Now, if the Notes 
“Notes, QuERrEs AND Repriss,” and | and Queries, is worth $6,00, and who 
the Items of Missionary INTELLIG-| that has examined its pages, and that 
ENCE. All these departments will con-| does not love money much more highly 
tain only such articles as will be sup-| than knowledge, will say that it is not 
plied. We would prefer to receive} worth even more than that, what 
many more articles than can be insert-| sum will indicate the worth of the 
ed, so that we may take the best.|Recorper? Some will say or at least 
Should there not be enough of suitable | feel, that a large portion of the latter 
original articles contributed, Selected | has been taken up with articles, chiefly 
articles will be inserted just after the! religious or missionary, and therefore 
Missionary INTELLIGENCE at the end| not of general interest to all classes. 
of the number, not just before the | Let that be frankly admitted, and yet 
CoRRESPONDENCE, as at present. We)there remains no small number of its 
propose to make selections (if suitable} pages which have been devoted to 





—THE EVIDENT CHEAPNESS OF THE 





original matter be not supplied,) from 
the columns of our contemporaries in 
China, and from the Chinese Repository, 
and from any other available source. In 
this way, by your valuable and power- 
ful aid, we hope to make the CHINESE 
RecorpeEr worthy of preservation for 
future reference and study as is the 
Chinese Repository,—on account of the 
interesting and useful character of its 
contents. 

Please bear in mind that should a 
large amount of Serecrep Matrer 
appear in any number, it will indicate 
a lack of suitable original articles. 

We promise a cordial welcome to 
the contributions of New as well as old 
contributors, on any of the subjects 
mentioned on the title page, and re- 
spectfully, solicit such contributions. 

We agree to return by mail, if) 
postage is enclosed, if not by the most; 
feasible opportunity, any contribution 
which shall not be inserted, provided 
such be the request of its author made | 





subjects, which are of general interest 
tointelligent men,as Buddhism, Chinese 
Arts of Healing, Early History of 
Hangchow, and its surroundings, Great 
Medical College at Peking, Trip to 
Kienning, the Miau t‘sze, the Tarsa, 
Tauism in Japan, The Old Roman 
Catholic Cemetery in Peking, the 
Yangtsze flood, Foochow Arsenal, &c. 
The reading matter of a character 
like that just specified, found in the 
2d vol. of the RecorpeEr, is certainly 
worth much more than the subscription 
price, to say nothing of the value of 
other articles. © 


It is on the ground that the Cu1nEsz 
RecorvDER is not only a journal which 
contains a large amount of information 
on missionary subjects, but also that it 
has a large quantity of information on 
topics of general and secular interest, 
that we found our expectation and our 
plea for a much larger number of sub- 
scribers. If present prospects are 
verified, if present plans can be ac- 
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complished, the 3d vol., beginning in| 
June, will contain articles of a more | 
varied character, than the first or the | 
second volumes. 

—Orders for the RecorprEr, and the | 
payment of the subscription price, 
should as a rule be made through the 
Agents, living in the port or the coun- 
try in which subscribers reside. Messrs. 
Tribner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, | 
London, will receive subscriptions from 
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France, Germany and other European 
Countries, until European Agents are 
appointed. For most evident reasons 
we cannot afford the expense of time 
and postage necessary to keep a sep- 
arate account with subscribers. 

—The article on The Nirvaia of Chinese 
Buddhism, will be published entire in the 
June issue. An article On the Karens, by 
Rev. J. Edkins, one on The Peking Gazettes. 
by W. T. Lay, Esq., and one on Ten Years of 
Missionary Life in Amoy, by Rev. W. S. | 
Swanson, will, with other papers also appear. | 

—A carefully prepared Weather-Table, 
for Foochow, relating to 8 or 10 particulars, 
will be published in the June Number, and 
be continued from month to month. This | 
will add much to the permanent value of | 
the Recorper. 

—A copy of volume 2d. No. 
vol. (July i 


faye 


| 
2d. of 2d. | 
869,) has lately been returned 
sender and his object are both | 


sSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. | 
“vocHow.—Rev. N. Sites and Rev. 
flauPs Mi returned the latter part of 
March, after 18 days’ absence mostly in | 
the Prefecture of Hing Hua. They visit- | 
19 missionary stations, at 6 of 
Nev. Ling Ching Sing, who is 
» eacher in charge of the Hing Hua 
creait, baptized 46 adults and chil- 
dren. The number of accepted proba- 
tloners is not small. 
Adults Baptized. 


| 
Probationers. | 
BT csstns Bae 7 
Ifing Hua city.. 
Kio‘tau-taing... 
Hung-tung..... 
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Some 2 or 3 months ago, Rev. Ling 
Ching Sing baptized at different places 
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in Hing Hua prefecture about 24 adults. 
Rev. Sia Sék Ong, preacher in charge 
of the Hok-ch‘ang cireuit, recently bap- 


| tized 14 persons. 


On the first Sabbath in April, two of 
the girls in the M. E. Boarding School 
for Girls, at Foochow, were baptized by 
Rev. Hii Pé Mi. : 

—In of March, Rev. 
Charles Hartwell, and Dr. Osgood, were 
absent 16 days, on an exploring tour, 
preliminary, as they hoped, to rent- 
ing and preparing to live somewhere 
in the western part of this province. 
They did not go as far up the River 
Min, as they desired, for the local an- 
thorities would not give them passports 
for Kien-ning. They spent several days 
at Yeng-ping, where Dr. Osgood had 
a number of interesting 
cal practice. 
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At this place, the Method- 
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ission have a chapel and native 
Rev. Hu Yonge Mi, was there, 
and baptized 5 Chinese, on an occa- 
sion when Messrs. [Hartwell and Osgood 
were present. ; 
Rev Ha Yong Mi, recently visited 
other stations of his charge in the 
western portion of this province. Dur- 
ing his trip, he baptized and received 
into the church twelve adults, besides 
those at Yeng-ping. He also received 
* persons on profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, who had been 
baptized in infancy; and administered 
baptism to jour children. 
Dr. Dean, writes:— 
“We have two or three Chinese candidates 
forchurch membership. The churches here 
are now suifering somewhat from the Two 
Sword Society a 


» rr - > - 
Bankok. — Rev. 


jj AP and some of 
[=| 
the members have been entangled, and 


|others who had been looking towards a 


f Christianity, have been de- 


jterred from fear of having their houses 


burned, or their families molested, by the 
Secret Society men, in case they should 
embrace the gospel. 

Many of the Chinese here are unmatri- 
but others live with their families, 
and the wives and children of such gene- 
rally speak Chinese, and in rare instances, 
one of the women is found who can 
a Chinese book.” 
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